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“HORRORS, BAB! A TERM 
PAPER TO FINISH AND MY 
FOUNTAIN PEN GOES PF-F-T! 
BET | CAN'T GET IT FIXED 
EITHER. REPAIR PARTS OF 
METAL AND RUBBER ARE 
4 SO TERRIBLY SCARCE.” 


“YOU'VE FLUNKED OUT IN 
FORESIGHT, KITTEN. | TOLD YOU 
TO USE NEW Pp. 

THE SOLV-X IN IT STOPS 

MOST PEN TROUBLES 
BEFORE THEY START!” 


R QUINK, 


Metal and rubber...vital pen repair materials 


may soon be impossible to obtain! 


HE fountain pen that fails today may never 
write again, Repair parts are getting scarce! 

So now is the time to safeguard that pen of 
yours with new Parker Quink. This is the 
wholly new kind of ink developed by Parker 
scientists, Itis the only ink which contains the 
wonder-working ingredient called sole-x. 

‘You see, most pen breakdowns really begin 
with faulty ink. Repair records show that. Many 
inks are inferior in their chemistry and tend to 
clog and gum. Some are too highly acid, They 
cause metal parts to corrode and they speed up 
the deterioration of rubber. 

Parker Quink with solv-x goes right to the 
heart of this problem. The so/v-x in it gives 
positive protection to every rubber and metal 


part with which the ink comes in contact. It 
flushes away all sediment left by other writing 
fluids—cleans your pen as it writes. 

Order brilliant Parker Quink today. You'll 
find it full-bodied and extra-quick drying. Just 
as fine for steel pens as for fountain pens. Quink 
comes in 2-ounce and 4-ounce bottles. Also in 
economical pints and quarts. The Parker Pen 
Company, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


NEW PARKER QUINK ELIMINATES 
‘THE CAUSE OF MOST PEN FAILURES 


* The sole-x in new Parker Quink dissolves away all 
sediment and gummy deposits left by inferior inks. 
‘Actually cleans your pen as it writes. 

* Quink with so/v-x prevents the rubber rot and cor- 
rosion caused by strongly acid writing fluids. 


The only ink containing solv-x 


FOR V-++—MAIL New Parker Quink in" Micro- 
‘film Black” photographs perfectly. Quink comes in 8 
‘permanent colors: Micro-film Black, Black, Blue- 
Black, Royal Blue, Green, Violet, Brown, Red. 
2 washable colors: Black, Blue. 154, 254 and up. 


HESE are simple obligations, 
| bee country, to our men at 
the front, and to ourselves. 


No matter what your job—housewife, office employee, war 
worker—give it all you've got... do your best all of the time. 


That means keeping strong, keeping healthy. This job's going 
to take every bit of stamina we can muster. And health is your 
greatest asset, 


But as you work, don’t forget to play. Play is the great equal- 
izet. Make it part of your life also. Step forth, Go places. Meet 
people. Cultivate old friends and make new ones—lors of them. 
And try to be at your best always. Look your neatest. Be your 
sweetest. Swap a smile for a tear. Tradea laugh fora frown. Don't 
let down. Keep smiling. Keep going. That's the way the boys 
ac the front would like it. 


As a safe 
little em 


efficient household antiseptic for use in a thousand 
cies, Listerine Antiseptic has stood pre-eminent for 


DO YOUR BEST...AND Beal yout You 


more than half a century. In the later years it has established a 
truly impressive record against America’s No. 1 health problem, 
the ordinary cold, and its frequent attribute, sore throat. 


It is hardly necessary to add that, because of its germicidal 
action which halts bacterial fermentation in the mouth, Listerine 
is the social standby of millions who do not wish to offend need- 
lessly in the matter of halitosis (unpleasant breath). 


Lampert PHARMACAL Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


ATTENTION PLEASE: If you haven't tried Listerine Tooth Paste you're missing something! 


i in 


“PROTECTING THE AMERICAN HOME” 


There were no high schools for girls and no college in the world admitted 


women when Em 


male Seminary under the shadow of 
ished the famous Emma Willard School at Troy, New York. 


she estab 


na Willard, early in the nineteent century, opened her Fe- 
iddlebury College in Vermont. Later 


io 


person did more than she to demonstrate that women were capable of master« 
ing subjects of higher learning previously taught only by men and to men, 


Should Women 
own Life Insurance? 


In Emma Willard’s day it was not 
considered “genteel” for women to 
own or manage property or to dis- 
turb their minds over money worries. 


What a difference today! 


In many homes, due to an“all out” 
war, women have taken on financial 
responsibility in addition to their 
home-making duties and are doing 
the double job far better than any 
man could do it. 


In planning for money when 
money may be needed most, women 
have been quick to appreciate the 
values in life insurance. Today, one 
out of every five policies which 
National Life writes is bought by a 
woman. 


Life insurance means to every 

woman—and to men, too— 
Money for every vital need. 
Money to supplement your own 
retirement Social Security Sav- 
ings, if you are employed. 
Money to give you a living income 
when you can no longer work. 
Money to care for and educate 
your children, should either you or 
your husband drop out suddenly. 
Money to meet large obligations 
such as mortgage payment, the 
purchase of a business or accumu- 
lated taxes. 

Why not find out what life insur- 

ance can do for you? Use the cou- 

pon below. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


wowrerurs, VERMONT 


A Mutual Gompany, founded in 1850, 


‘as solid as the granite hills of Vermont” 


EIB AND MALES THIS COI PON as 
INartoxan Lire Insurance Comrany, Dert. 115, Montretier, Vermont 


lean do for me 
1D Tam a housewife. 
1 L have dependents. 


| 


Without obiigation to me, please send more complete information as to what life insurance 


© Tam working 
G Thave no dependents. 


Date of Birth... cares 


lAddress 
2 Eabruary 1, 1949 Gago Ii Under the set of March 3, 1870; 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


CORPORAL ZIFF’S LETTER 
Sirs: 

In your Newsfronts page for Jan. 11 
you quote a letter from Corporal Barry 
Ziff, who asks that we clarify our prin- 
ciples. May I have the opportunity of 
telling Corporal Ziff what [ am fighting 
for? 

‘There is a mad dog by the name of 
Adolph Schickigruber and his gang of 
Nazis roaming the world, plundering, 
raping and butchering humanity. Yam- 
ashita of Japan announced that the 
Imperial Armies of Japan would occupy 
San Francisco, Chicago, New York and 
London and that he would dictate his 
terms from the White House in Wash- 
ington. 

Even an adolescent knows what it 
‘means to have the Japanese soldiery 
occupy a city. What they did at Nan- 
‘king horrified both the civilized and un- 
civilized worlds. ‘Their binding and 
bayoneting of British prisoners was 
unbelievable until it was verified by 
Anthony Eden. Manila was declared 
an open city and all anti-aircraft guns 
and firearms removed, but the Japs 
gleefully roamed the air over the city, 
leisurely dropping their bombs and 
machine-gunning the civilian popula- 
tion in the streets, 

What Schickigruber did at Warsiw, 
Rotterdam and Belgrade was doubled 
‘and redoubled by his Gestapo and their 
concentration camps and firing squads. 
It is inconcelvable for the human mind 
to envision the misery and despair en- 
ured by his hostages, 

‘There ix a pack of mad dogs in our 
neighborhood and our children are 
Jaughing and playing in the streets. 

T have faith in my Commander in 
Chief and in my Government, And 
when Sehicklgruber, Tojo, and their 


knees and 

that the 
wisdom of our leaders will bring us a 
lasting peace, 


‘That is what I am fighting for. 
PVT. NATHAN GOLDSTEIN 
Fort McClellan, Ala. 


Sirs: 


Corporal Ziff’s letter to you and your 
editorial upon it put a heavy burden 
lupon the public conscience. For one 
soldier willing and able to write, there 
must be hundreds who have the same 
opinions and do not express them. As a 
college professor, I think I have the 
right to say that the vast majority of 
the students in this country share the 
corporal’s ideals and, as a veteran of 
the last war, I can add that my own, 
generation alo believed in them. 

‘Our generation was double-crossed in 
1918 by a group of politicians who pre- 
ferred the defeat of the President to 
world peace. ‘They had perhaps the ex- 
ccuse of ignorance. ‘The successors at the 
present time, however, have no excuse 
whatsoever. The fruits of isolationism 
fell rotten from the bough a year ago. 
‘They can be fed to us again only if we 
are stupid enough to close our eyes and 
nostrils. But that the attempt will be 
made to palm them off on us is as clear 
‘as daylight. Already the forces of re- 
action are gathering and already the 
more observant of the younger gener- 
ation are growing suspicious and scep- 
tical. The record of the State Depart- 
‘ment in its dealings with Darlan, the 
speeches at the annual meeting of the 
NAM, the recent insistence that the 
President say nothing of social security 
in his message to Congress are only a 
few straws pointing to the new direction 
of the wind. 

‘Those of us who are too old to fight 
in the armed forces will have only our- 
selves to blame if the Corporal Ziffs are 
cheated. ‘There is a political front and it 
ison that front that the Nazis may very 
well triumph, regardless of what our 
soldiers do to them on the field of battle. 
‘The duty of those who stay at home is 
clear: it is to shout from the housetops 
our demand that our children be not 
slaughtered for nothing. It is to make 
evident to every Congressman and Sen- 
ator our insistence that the peace be, 
as you say, a people's peace. We need 
not make the details precise, nor can 
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we, since the future is still dark. But 
there is one thing which cannot be 
brushed aside ax a detail, and that is 
the necessity of organizing the world 
in such a fashion that these periodie 


holocausts shall be stopped. If to do so 
means an infringement of national sov- 
erelgnty, an abandonment of tarifts, 


internationalism, or even applied Chels- 
‘tianity, the price will still be cheap, But 
if we hold our tongues for fear of stick- 
ing out our necks or engaging in rowdy 
debates, then we may as well bow our 
heads at once and pray for meroy. For 
our domestic brand of Hitlers will take 
‘over without hesitation, 
GEORGE BOAS 


Baldwin, Md, 


SNIPER'S COAT 
Sirs: 

Enclosed is @ pleture of a Japanese 
raineoat. In your issue of Jan, 11 there 
appeared a similar garment: deseribed 
as a Jap sniper’s camouflage coat, 

J understand (hat this type of coat is 
‘worn by all ue peoples of the South 


JAP-ADAPTED RAINCOAT 


Pacific as a raincoat. ‘The Japs, the 
great adapters, appear to have adapted 
it to more sinister purposes, 

LOWELL E, CAMPBELL 
Columbus, Ohio 


AMERICAN CITIES 


Sins: 

As an ox-residiént of Honolulu, 1 dis- 

agree thoroughly with your statement 

in LIFE, Jan. 11)". ‘Phe fact is that 

n dropped on our 

‘one has slaughtered our 
‘women and children." 

Tsay that bombs were dropped and 
that women snd children were laugh 
tered in a city of the U, 8.: Honolulu, 
Read practically any newspaper on the 
day after Pearl Harbor, Hawall {s still 
aterritory, butitseltizensare very much 
American ci 

‘Also, how 


bout Mania?” 
EMMA D, REDDICK 
Albuquerque, N. Mex, 


© LIFE erred in not specifying conti- 
had no inten- 
tion of slighting territorial cities tragic 
contact with the real war.—ED. 


SPEAKING OF PICTURES 
Sins: 

T have just read your issue of Jan. 11. 
T enjoyed the Speaking of Pictures de- 
partment more than usual, particularly 
the description of Noel Coward as "Eng- 
Jand’s Orson Welles." 

If you ever do a feature like this 
again, I suggest: 1) A picture of William 
Shakespeare labele( “England's Arch 
Oboler;” 2) A picture of Chiang Kat 
shek labeled "China's Leon Blum;” 
3) A picture of Robert Browning la 
beled “England's Maxwell Boden- 

im;" 4) A picture of Eleonora Duse 
labeled “Italy's Lana ‘Turner."" 

ROBERT HELMLING 
‘New York, N. Y. 


nental American cities 


(continued on p.4) 
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In peace: * Jot of that coppe 
gone into new telephone lines. Now ws 
and winning the war: 


needed 


Thanks fo 


for shooting 


you will keeP on remembers 
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nero CALLS 
OME FIRST 


... But wat?! Do the glasses you're 
wearing belong in the scrap heap too? 


MAysgk glasses that no longer fit 
your eyes won't help the war effort, 
but it’s even more certain they don't 
help you! 
ct, are harder on 
your eyes than day-in and day-out 
wearing of lenses that are wrong 
for you. Outgrown lenses are hard 
on your eyes, on your nerves, your 
temper, your ability to concentrate. 
Better to throw those outworn 
lenses into any scrap heap, ther: 
fore, than to go on wearing them 
‘And have them replaced at once 
with new lenses that fit your eyes 
as they are today! 


Ask about Soft-Lite 


When did you last have your eyes 
examined? If you've been letting 
them go too long, have them exam- 
ined no 

Only a professional man, of course, 
can tell you if your eyes are espe- 
ally sensitive io glare, and if you 
need Soft-Lite Lenses. 

Soft-Lite has been recommended 
professionally to millions now grate- 
ful for the comfort this modern 
lens has given them, for restfulness 
to tired eyes, for relief from mys 
terious headaches. 


So when you go for that eye 
examination ask about Sofi-Lite. 


Soft-Lite Lenses are made to filter 


out glare, brilliance. 
y can be ground to any preserip- 


or bifocal. 


vi 


ngl 
Less Conspicuous 

htly flesh-toned, Soft-LiteLenses 

ly better 

ry lenses, Re- 

you have your eyes 

examined, ask about Soft-Lite! 


SOFT-LITE LENSES ure maile 
bh & Lomb from th 


Seft-Lite — identified by 
his Protection certificate, 


LETTERS 
TO THE EDITORS 


(continued) 
MOSCOW TODAY 
Sins: 

Walter Gracbner’s report on Moscow 
Today (LIFE, Jan. 11) isone of the most 
absorbing and thrilling ever published 
by you. Mr. Graebner states that the 
total war economy of Russia has not yet 
been approached by England, to say 
nothing of America. This is true, with- 
out question, yet I should like to add 
that the utilization of Russia's popula~ 
tion for her military effort has hardly 
been accomplished in two years. 

‘The Russians have been expecting 
war for many years co far econ 
omy" is nothing new to them, While 
their sacrifices are greater now than 
formerly, s:ill the psychological shock is 
not as difficult as that now confronting 
the Amcrican people, That Americans 
aro rising to meet their crises in a mag- 
nificen: manner, by and large, is some- 
thing to be very proud of. 

MARJORIE A. MABON 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sirs: 


In the article Moscow Today the 
writer, in speaking of the “individual 
initiative and self-reliance" of the Rus- 
slan people, says, "These qualities are 
never encouraged as much in the Soviet 
Union as in other countries . 

In the Russian Revolution the peas- 
‘ants selzed the estates of the landlords, 
the workers’ councils seized the fac- 
tories of the capitalists, and the soldiers 
removed the Czar's officers and con- 
trolled the army with thelr committees. 
Lenin, leading the Bolshevik party and 
supported by this mass movement of 
the Russian people, established the s0- 
Cialist order in Russia. Today these 
same people are fighting the mightiest 
battle in history to drive all of the 
armies of Western Europe from thelr 
country. Who thinks their initiative 
needs any encouraging? 

ALBERT E, AVERILL 

Rockland, Me. 


STRIPPED LOCOMOTIVE 


Sirs: 

‘Your Jan, 11 issue carried a full-page 
picture of an American locomotive ar- 
riving in England. Workmen at the 

henectady plant of the American 
Locomotive Co. are still chuckling over 
the fact that the British, with typical 
reserve, named it the Austerity, because 
Wwhad been stripped of all but essential 
parts, At Schenectady it was called the 
Gypsy Rose Lee, 

H. WILSON LLOYD. 


American Locomotive Co., 
York, N.Y. 

WOMEN’S ROTC 

Si 


Although your article on the New 
Hampshire girls’ ROTC (LIFE, Jan. 
11) was in many respects quite interest 
ing, it started me wondering just what 
fs to come of it all. You stated that it 
was for the purpose of training them 
for the WAACs and WAVES. As I 
understand it, those women are to re 
place men in jobs not requiring muscles, 
yet New Hampshire seems to be spend- 
ing its time developing them, 
RICHARD ©. MOSES 

Andover, Mass. 


Sirs: 

In your article on the University of 
New Hampshire coed and the war, you 
state that this group was the first coed 
group in a major college to undertake 
training and drill similar to men's 
ROTC. 

T would like to call to your attention 
the work of Carolina's coeds who have 
been taking part in drill, physical edu- 
cation, military training and prepara 
tion for the auxiliary forces since last 
September. If our coeds were not the 
first, at least they preceded the New 
‘Hampshire girls by over one month. 

HASKELL B. GLEICHER 
University of North Carolina, 
‘Chapel Hill, N.C. 
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Almost Perfect 


SECRETARY 


Mary — — —, we promised not to tell her 

name, loves her job, won't change at any 

price. Being his right arm, the big boss 

really depends on Mary. She analyzes all 

the mail and magazine ads. Worries about 

his problems. When 

war orders threat- 

ened to swamp pro- 

duction, his and her 

worries increased 

fourfold. One day 

Mary read h 

other organizations 

busted bottlenecks 

and solved prob- 

lems of machine 

loading,production, 

assembly, sub-contract control, firms 

like Colt, Remington, Marlin, Dupont, 

Ranger, Republic, Consolidated, Vega, 

American Car, Baldwin, Buick, Cadillac, 

Massey-Harris, General Electric, Westin 

house. Mary investigated, then told the by 
Propuc-Trot. won h 

“Better than the raise was the tion 

of knowing I helped increase production 

that won the Anmy-Nayy “Ee” which Mr, W 

so coveted, PuopucTo pictures ever 

detail of our production problems +0 

clearly, he is able to cance on the 

thirty or forty real prob 

worry over four 

problems. Increased p 

much to both of us... he has a so 

have a boy friend over there 


a raise, Mary says, 


evious ghost 
and L 


Produe-Trol individual order scheduling & ma- 
chine foading In the Sharpies Corp., Philadelphia, 


tery of Produc-Trol Boards speeding war 
at Syracuse plant of Lamson’ Corp. 


Produe-Trol Boards at Standard St 
Con, Detroit, schedule armor plate from 32 


plants 


Hems at a gla 
sore thumb. Sim 
Any clerk can use Produc-Trol.. Inexpentl 
ays for itself @ dozen times 2 day. 
To smart secretaries and executives: A line on 
your business letterhead brings “Spotlight”, 
illustrating the complete Produe-Trol line. 
As production is 100% wor orders, all Produc- 
Tro! orders must bear priority numbers. 
If “information” cannot give you the 
telephone number of Produe-Trol in your 
city, phone, wire, or write— 


‘WASSELL ORGANIZATION 


‘WESTPORT, CONN. 
‘Telephone: WESTPORT 2-474 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRODUC-TROL 


ow Little Mistakes in Eating 
Can Keep You Half-Sick 


WHICH DO YOU SUFFER FROM? 


Common Rheumatism 
and Arthritis 


He suffers from rheumatic pains 
largely hecause of simple mistakes 
in his diet. If he follows the sug- 
gestions on page eight of Victor 
H. Lindlabr’s remarkable book, 
"You Are What You Eat,” he 
should get quick relief, 


Excess Weight 


She could reduce in no time, yet 
actually eat more food than she 
does now . .. if she only ate prop- 


would tell her how, 


Sinus Trouble 


Sinus trouble (catarrhal) is rob- 
bing this man of strength. He is 
tortured constantly. Yet Victor H 
Lindlahr knows how a simple 
change in the food he eats might 
help him end his ailment. 


erly. "You Are What You Eat" 


Dietary Indigestion— 
Heartburn 


He is one of the countless people 
who suffers acedlessly from die 
ary stomach disorders. Chapter 7 
of Victor H. Lindlahe's great book 
shows a way to quick relief and 
prevention for thousands, 


Frequent Colds 


She is an easy victim of coughs 
and colds, Something vital is lack 
ing in her diet. What? Read the 
first chapter of “You Are What 
You Eat"to see how easy it should 
beto puther onthe roadtostrength 
and health. 


Poor Eyesight 


She suffers from eye-strain and 
resulting frequent headaches due 
to a lack of one vitamin. If she 
followed Victor H. Lindlabe’s sug- 


gestions she might prevent these 
annoying eye troubles. 


Learn Howto Eat Your Way to Better Health 


ERE, AT LAST, is Victor H. 

Lindlahr’s remarkable method 
of health through diet brought to 
you in a big fascinating book—at a 
price so low everyone can own it! In 
just one evening, you learn how 
to correct mistakes in eating that may 
nave been keeping you below par . . « 
you may learn how to be healthier, 
happier by following the proven prin- 
ciples of health through diet in Victor 
H. Lindlahr’s remarkable book," You 
Are What You Eat.” 

Itis a book that reads like a detec- 
tive novel! A book that gives you the 
thrilling revelations of recent nutri- 
tional discoveries ... a book that con- 
denses and explains these facts and 
tells you, in simple, understandable 
language, just how to apply them. 


Do you suffer needlessly because of 
simple mistakes you are making in 
your eating? Let Victor H. Lindlahr 
help you and your family gain better 
health through diet. It has been done 
in thousands of cases. It is being done 
every day! 


Don't Let Little Mistakes in Eating 
Rob You of Good Health 
Foods are medicine... and Victor H. 
Lindlahr knows that foods have the 

wer that may give you freedom 
es many common symptoms. Outof 
the kitchen can come meals to help 
put an end to many of your distressing 
troubles. Yes, foods often possess a 
remarkable power for improving 
health—and now Victor H. Lindlahr 
shows you how to use this power! 


DO YOU 


How you may improve your com- 
plexion by a simple change in diet? 
‘What foods help you ward off colds? 
What low-calory foods are very high 
in mineral and vitamin value? 
What are the familiar foods that 
often correct constipation? 

What methods of cooking destroy 
the chief values of certain foods? 
What foods often help promote 
restful sleep? 


KNOW? 


Are there any foods of special value 
to older people? 

Which vegetables can help in build- 
ing better blood? 

What high-vitamin fruits and vege- 
tables will help build you up when 
you are run-down? 

How do your eating habits affect 
your nerves? 

—These and hundreds of other fas- 


LEADING NON-FICTION BEST 
SELLER—500,000 COPIES SOLD 
Formerly $1.00 


NOW ONLY 


Meenas fy | 
Tee pint Feme2t Rithety oy 
Labo 8 Et toa Hodis ol 


Same Contents! Same Size! 
Same Number of Pages! 


SEND NO MONEY! 


ACT NOW! Get Your Copy Wherever Books 
Are Sold, or Mail Coupon for 5-Day FREE Trial! 


JOURNAL OF LIVING PUBLISHING CORP. 

Dept. H-6, 1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Send me Victor H. Lindlahr’s Book, “You Are What You Eat,” for only 49c, plus 
a few cents postage. I understand that if not delighted I may return the book 
within 5 days and my money will be refunded. 


Nam 


Address. 


Ciry- tate. 
NOTE: If apt co be out when postman calls, send 50c with coupon and save C.0.D. postage. 


afe Landings! 


And we'll keep on shipping Reliance-made Para- 
chutes to our boys “over there” until the war is won! 
Here at home, we will continue to make as many as 
possible of the same, smart, dependable Aywon 
Shirts you have always known. Aywon Shirts are 
superbly comfortable, stylish, long-wearing. In fresh 
new colors and patterns at popular prices. Ask for 
Aywon Shirts for men—Penrod Shirts for boys. 


+, we—_ 

RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY “Kolin 
Bi Weve iz lene As 
New York Office—200 Fifth Ave. > 

MAKERS OF Big Yank Shirts and Tron- 

sers « Happy Home and Kay Whitney Frocks ; 


No-Tare Shorts » Universal Pajamas 
Yankshire Coats « Ensenada Suitsand Slacks. 


LETTERS 
TO THE EDITORS 


(continued) 
Sirs: 

LIE erred in crediting University of 
New Hampshire with introduction of 
military training for women. Indiana 
University announced military training 
for coeds last Aug. 1 and instituted it 
Sept. 1 with basic and advanced units 
known as Women's Auxiliary Training 
Corps. University of Hllinois also has 
organized WATC units and happily the 
movement is spreading, but Indiana 
University insists that it was first and 
should receive due eredit 

E, ROSS BARTLEY 
Indfana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


@ LIFE did not mean to imply that 
the University of New Hampshire was 
the first college to institute wartime 
physical conditioning for women. What 
New Hampshire claims is that its co- 
eds are the first to be trained, not as 
but as potential WAACs, 
WAVES, etc., under official instrue- 
tions laid down by the Army and Navy 
in a manual prepared in mid-October. 
LIFE salutes the training programs at 
North Carolina, Indiana, Illinois and 
other schools without attempting to 
decide their respective claims to being 
first in the field.—ED. 


WAR WIDOWS 
Sirs: 

In your Letters column for Jan. 11 
there is a letter from Janice Barrett of 
New York City describing her feclings 
‘as a war widow. I think it is one of the 
most poignant and tragic statements I 
have ever read, yet itis in another sense 
the most heartening. 

‘Mrs, Barrett's reaction to this stag- 
gering blow is one of sorrow, but she 8 
still very much on her feet, planning con- 
structively to heal the wound of her loss. 
‘To me it shows that not all fighting 
Americans are on the battlefronts, 

EDWARD L. STEINER } 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


@ A flood of answers to Mrs. Barrett's 
letter indicates that war widows are 
not as forgotten as she fears.—ED. 


KIDS’ UNIFORMS 


Sirs: 


LIFE's cover for Jan. 11 showing chil- 
dren in uniform prompts me to send the 
enclosed photograph of Miss Jacqueline 
Rudolph who wears a Marine uniform, 
which your children have apparently 


SERGEANT RUDOLPH 


overlooked. Jacqueline is only 5, but 
she has sold over $97,000 of war bonds 
‘and stamps, She has also been made an 
honorary sergeant and mascot in the 
‘Marines. 

MRS. J. B, RUDOLPH. 
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CUCONDS y 
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Any time—any place 
this handy new Vicks In 
haler makes cold-clogged 
nose feel clearer in seconds, 
It's so cram-full of effec 
tive medication, that jus 
a few whifis bring grand 
relief! And... you can use 
itas often as needed! Tr 
it today—it's a hon 


To relieve misery, rub on 
CHEST Wc Gaaki a te 


action eases coughing, muscular sore- 
ness or tightness, loosens: 
oF iE comfort. WUGKS 


phlegm, bri 


CANADA DRY 


Spur 


DRINK 


with 
CANADA DRY 
QUALITY 


“To be well and keep well . . 


wi 


Toothbrushes are essential to national health. 
More than half of the people of America do 
not possess one. To be well and keep well 
every American should have a good tooth- 
brush and use it regularly. 

DR. MORRIS FISHBEIN 


Editor of "Hh 
the American 


Seems startling doesn’t it. . . that there really 
are millions and millions of people in America 


own a toothbrush, let alone 


Take the word of our national health author- 
ities that there are. And take their word too 


ygcturt offer 
oo avantade> 


for longet 


ice for 


that poor tecth are frequently the underlying 
cause of poor health. 

You know . . . we all know that every ounce 
of productive capacity is needed by our coun- 
try. So do your part by protecting your health 
in every way possible. Guard your dental 
health with the finest toothbrush money can 
buy—a Dr. West's Miracle-Tuft. 

Miracle-Tuft alone offers “EXTON” brand 
bristling—waterproofed by an exclusive pat- 
ented proc sealed in urgically ster- 
ile, it reaches you germ-free. And a v 
economy now is the fact that it 
full yes 
Mirae 


of effective service. Get a Dr. 
Tuft toothbrush today. 


a 


Bad al, If, lhe Jufier wale ; 
twhelthe dat. sa 


Cope, 1043 by Wooo Products Company 


DR. W an outstanding value 
made possible by production-line methods. 
As fine a brush as it is possible to make at 
anywhere near this price. 


WHILE 
THEY 
Last! 


CONSERVE! 
Buy War Bonds! 
SAVE WOOLENS 


Cedar HOPE oil 


THE GIFT THAT STARTS THE HOME 


LIFE’S REPORTS 


GIRAUD ON THE FALL OF FRANCE 


by GENERAL HENRI HONORE GIRAUD 


After he escaped to Switzerland from the German prison fortress of Kénigstein (UFE, 
Sept. 21), General Henri Giraud wrote a 17,000-word memorandum to Marshal 
Pétain, analyzing the causes of the collapse of France, This memorandum, which 
is condensed below, reveals how the fall of France looked to the pro-Allied but 
strongly Rightist general who is now High Commissioner of French North Africa. 


hat are the causes of this unforesee- 

able crash, unheard of in the history 
of France? 

First, the primordial question, that of 
birthrate. France even without the war 
was on the slope of suicide. The family 
was disappearing to give place to cou- 
ples without children. In the world’s 
richest country where the soil gives to 
anybody who wants to work it, the 
GENERAL GIRAUD countryside was depopulating itself. 

There was a great deal of talk in France, beautiful programs were 
made, many blue ribbons were distributed. The matches of football 
and rugby, the boxing, the horse races, the bicycle and automobile 
races had more and more success... . The result was fatal. In a 
race formerly solid, rustic, tough against fatigue, but where al- 
cohol and syphilis had opened suppurating wounds, the skeleton 
shrank, the tissues became lax, the resistance disappeared. Neither 
from the point of view of endurance, nor of training was the soldier 
of 1940 equal to that of 1914. Very limited ability in marching, even 
less capacity for work, insurmountable need of sleep—these were 
the characteristics of the soldier of 1949. 

Between 1914 and 1918 we made a superhuman effort. We emerged 


from the test physically and morally exhausted. Our ideal wasn't to WAR WORKER’S GLASSE 
profit by the victory to make a better world; ie was to enjoy our- S 
selves. From the first to the last rank of society, people wanted to 
aimnse/chemeclivessontathenvotclake themselves? 

What did the school teach these youngsters and these anen? First, DO DOUBLE DUTY 
egoism, personal interest and the cult of envy. After that, negation 


of everything spiritual, of everything divine, of everything ideal. 
Atheism, if not proclaimed, was at least encouraged. “My new Shuron glasses do double duty,” says William Schall of 
Could the military service improve or correct this education? Cer- : 
tainly not at a time when the service of one year was practically re- 
duced to four months and when, as I ascertained, certain men had production. “They are strong and practical for the rush of the day’s 
not even learned the appellations of their officers. work , . . and they’re just right for the evening’s recreation.” 
To sum up—youth insufficient in quantity, insufficient in quality. 
That's what the 20 years following the victory gave us. 
If from youth, which formed only a small part of the Army, we 


‘ehief inspector at 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Stromberg-Carle 


Stromberg-Carlson, radio manufacturer now converted to 100% war 


You, too, can enjoy the “frame” strength and “rimless” appearance 
of a Shuron Shurset Ful-Vue mounting, Have your eyes examined now 


pass to the entire nation, what were its characteristics? At the base, —and ask for Shurset by name. 
lack of authority. One doesn't delegate authority; one asserts it. In 
France between 1919 and 1939 it merely exhausted itself. In the gov- 
ernment, under whatever label, we never saw anything but parties, 
we never saw France. The composition of every ministry—and they 4 
were many—was a scandal. Co A ‘ 
Our officers and noncommissioned officers of the reserve who 
made up the enormous majority of our staff, did not dare to com- 
mand, whether the simplest piece of work or the gravest mission UVUEMOUNTINGS 
was in question. 
It was the same from the top to the bottom of the industrial lad with 
der, The result was a weakening of output, a lack of method, an in- 
crease in overhead, incompatible with any well-conducted business. 
Whether it was a typist arriving a quarter hour late or putting on her sunéngtiner wer statics.  SHURON WIDESITE 
lipstick a quarter hour carly, a truck driver wasting five minutes or gd serew-fastening to suspend each lens 
a fitter chatting with his neighbor instead of polishing off his piece, Mis sige saepended from a beackah. WIDE ANGLE LENSES 
the result always came back in costs. Pence taeong eo dote py dae 
But the damage was even more moral than material. Getting used duced tos minimum. The Ideal Combination 
to disobeying his chiefs, getting used to no commanding, the French- 
man from his earliest youth became used to doing as he pleased. SH U RO N 
‘And the reservist returning to his regiment no longer knew how OPTICAL CO., INC., GENEVA, N. Y. 


to obey or how to make his squadron or section obey him. When 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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(continued) 


colonels and generals must do the work of corporals, it is obvious 
the house is upside dow 

The war of four years taught us how to dic and to suffer. It did not 
teach us how to work. Until 1914 the French laborer and peasant 
were hard workers. Our country was a country of petite bourgeoisie, citi- 
zen and peasant, where the woolen stocking was a fact, where econ- 
omy—by certain people called miserliness—guided the French citizen. 

The war of 1914-1918 did not help to sustain this petit bourgeois 
spirit. ... The arrival of the Americans, their methods, their sup- 
plies, helped considerably to upset theit ideas, They got into the 
habit of counting in billions or not at all 

Spurious luxury increased. Perfumers made fortunes. The propri- 
ctor, the worker, the foreman, the subordinate, each one of them 
came to think of pleasure first and of reducing work to a minimum. 
At the same time, it was forgotten that throughout the cen- 
turies the church had ordered Sunday as a day of rest, and that the 
strict observance of this was the surest method of giving to each the 
necessary weekly relaxation. 

First of all it was the short English working week which crept in 
on the Continent and so the number of hours became the contract 
basis between employers and wage earners, From 48 hours it went 
to 45, and then to 4o. 

The employer had a hundred pretexts, a thousand occasions. In 
summer it was the seaside, in aucuma, hunting, then winter sports. 
The employe looked on and drew his own conclusions 

Nor only the working hours buc the working conscience dimin- 
ished. The job was no longer the thing that mattered. All that had 
gone to build up the excellence of French production, its elegance, 
its finish, its attention to detail diminished or disappeared alto- 
gether, American methods were adopted, forgetting that France had 
neither the spirit nor the potential of America. 

Ic was easier to succeed by intrigue than work, Politics became a 
career of compromise, arrangement, betrayal. Many lawyers, pro- 
fessors and journalists suddenly believed themselves statesmen, as 
soon as they had taken their first degree—but above all, as soon as 
they had managed to get into the office of some undersecretary of 
state, or into the reception room of some woman of importance. 
Ministries, commissions, prefectures, colonial administration, etc. 
were in this way filled with young men who, instead of using thei 
brains for examinations, used their shoe leather or their fathers* 
gasoline to make useful and profitable contacts. 

Shortage of equipment, unfilled orders, airplanes that never ma- 
tetialized, obsolete tanks, munitions chat never arrived—all this was 
the result of work inadequate in quantity and quality. 

From 1918 ro 1940 France luxuriated in every kind of regime that 
might be called republican—from horizon blue to the red Popular 
Front. Ministries fell like houses of cards, scandals accumulated, 
riots caused the spilling of French blood, even on the paving stones 
of the capital; but always the same men trod the boards. The ruin 
which the Popular Front caused France is immeasurable, but its 
greatest responsibility was to teach the people of France laziness 
under the grandiose name of “leisure.” 

The king of all was the corner cafe. The 4o-hour week did not 
bring in anything more to the mother of the family because the 
breadwinner spent in two days twice as much as in one. The only 
result was that alcohol merchants did well. 

Let us hope that those who were crushed on the northern bactle- 
ficlds by the Lufrwaffe, that those who had neither anti-tank guns 
nor anti-aircraft guns nor munitions will cry vengeance against the 
idlers who neglected to make these things, and above all against 
those whose criminal ideology and lack of responsibility have cre 
ated this disorder and anarchy. 

To preach under-production at a time when Germany shouted 
that it was better co have cannons than butter was not only treason 
against the nation, buc a crime against honesty. They gave the 
greatest success to the totalitarian regimes and the greatest assist~ 
ance that those regimes could have desired, for sincere Frenchmen 
who have been in Germany as prisoners of war can bear witness to 
its prosperity and to its physical and moral health. Admittedly the 
Germans do not perhaps have liberty, but there is certainly neither 
disorder nor anarchy. Everywhere it is work, the only fortune for 
a people which wishes to live and live happily. May France remem- 
ber it and profit by ic. 


means “he who is honored” 


“glory of the army” 


What does your name mean? 


The meanings and origins of over 900 masculine and feminine 


ETHYL 


is a trade mark name 


Ie stands for antiknock fluid made only by the 
Ethyl Corporation. Oil companies put Ethyl 
fluid into gasoline to prevent knocking. 

The Ethyl trade mark emblem on a gasoline 
pump means that Ethyl fluid has been put into 
high quality gasoline and the gasoline sold from 
‘that pump can be called “Ethyl.” 


etententastesbentententeetaetentenn | 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Room 3512, Chrysler Building, New York, N.Y. 


names are given in the fascinating illustrated booklet, "“What's - 
in a Name?” It’s: free—no obligation—just mail coupon. 


‘gy Free illustrated book of names = 


1 
Please send me a fee copy of "What's in a Name?” ' 
1 
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SPEAKING OF 
PICTURES ... 


... WITH THESE LIFE MAKES ITS 
APOLOGIES FOR AN INJUSTICE 
DONE TO INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


stice to Indiana University and its 
t law just passed, it ran 
in which students of In- 
n firmly believe they 
tiquette booklet, Our 


car-old dri 


a picture story about “doomed campus folkwa 
diana University were shown beha s most of thy 
should behave. The origin of this story was a 
by an enterprising senior and published by the Student 
incoming freshinen. LIFE found the booklet topical 
send Photographer Walter Sanders to the campus 
Don't’s” and its guide to local custom oa 

aus publishe a regrettable editorial misun Don't wake roommates when you come in late from a date to regale them with accounts 
n unfair interpretation of the pictures. The Indiana j of good time you had. And don’t throw your clothes all around room while undressing 
not as carefully posed “Do's and Don'ts” from the 
eral pattern of undergraduate behavior whicl 
wy a lowering of the draft age. Not only the willing 
1 girls (most of them amateur actors) who helped Photographer 
Sanders to get the dramatized pictures but also the student body in general 
naturally felt outraged at such journalistic b t. 
ause the story as originally conceived was of gen 
herewith returns to Indiana ai 
ul by the booklet in their correct context, In so de 


neve 
Indiana, writt 
Union for the benefit 
and humorous enough 
to illust do's an 
Wh 
standing resulted in 
1es Were pres 
booklet but 
about 


¢ its 


how 


the story 


was 


sa Be 


he swept away 


boys w 


1 public intere 
jal pictures in- 
ith 
re 


prints some addi 


pes also to 
I straight. 
\e universit 
shy 


muke amends for its initial error, and to set 
In adddit ¢ apologies to ull 
rt und el f some situations which f 
should avoid, the booklet was this fall digested by about 2,000 newe 
toIndiana University. So well did they take its advice to heart that other col- 
Jeges are contemplating getting out similar handbooks to replace the rather 
stodgy catalogs with which most freshmen are introduced to campus mo 


Don't collect pins. Though wearing x boy's fraternity pin doc 


ment on Indiana 15, i red very bud taste to wear more than one at a time 


Indiana’s campus is dotted with a multitude of funny little including fresh 


od and fraternity caps, The girl wearing question mark is a coed counse 


GIRL PORES OVER BOOKLET WHICH WAS WRITTEN BY MEDICAL STUDENT JOHN VISHER 
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Don't si 10 ip” hand first. Con- Don't be a bone-crusher if ha is in order. A firm 


Campus E tn ave your hand she sticks ut. and thoughtful pressure of h t's recommendation. 


y, baggy pants which no under e ootball trophy wh 
ned wit wand Purdue. Chain 


Our 56-pound problem child 


has lost a lot of weight 


eS The problem child was a rough forging 
of solid alloy steel weighing 56 pounds. 
Out of it we had to produce the recoil spring 
casing of a 20 mm. automatic anti-aircraft 
cannon weighing but 6 pounds. 


‘That was back in March of 1941 when the 
production of this deadly weapon was first 
assigned to us—and we were supposed to follow 
manufacturing specifications that had been de- 
veloped in Europe. It meant that we had to 
machine away 50 pounds of metal as “scrap” to 
produce the finished casing. 


It didn’t look right to our engineers. Too slow 
. too costly... too much waste. 


But cannon were needed in a hurry. So we started 
building them the “European way” and our engi- 
neers began to study this problem child intent on 
devising a better, faster and more economical 
way to produce it. 


Their automotive experience soon suggested 
that this critical part might be made without 
using the 56-pound forging at all! 


They began by welding a steel tube toa cylindri- 
cal forging which weighed a total of 14 pounds 
—and from which only eight pounds of metal had 
to be removed to produce a casing that dupli- 


cated the “original” in appearance, weight and 
functional factors. 

Eager to foster the more efficient production of 
arms, the Navy welcomed the opportunity of 
testing this radical departure from original 
specifications. 


Subjected to gruelling tests at the Navy Proving 
Grounds, its performance lived up to our engi- 
neers’ expectations. “Okay,” said the Navy .. . 
and today, every 20 mm. cannon we build repre- 
sents a saving of 42 pounds of alloy steel in this 
one part alone! 


As a result, literally hundreds of tons of this 
precious war material will be released for other 
purposes and, due to other processing improve- 
ments, hundreds of thousands of hours of valuable 
machine tool time will be made available for other 
armament production. 


Pontiac 


DIVISION OF 


BELOW at left 
Glindrical forging, 


This is but one of the many instances where, with 
official cooperation, we have been able to effect 
improvements to speed the production and 
reduce the cost of armament to the Navy, thus 
increasing the buying power of the dollars you are 
putting into War Bonds! 


kok 
Other Pontiac war assignments include 40 mm. 
automatic field guns, aerial torpedoes, tank com- 
ponents, Diesel engine inner-assemblies and trans- 
‘port mechanisms—implements of attack and defense 
on land, on the sea and in the air. 
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IT TAKES A LOT OF MONEY 
TO WIN A WAR-BUY 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


\ 
General Motors = 


PEAKING | 


Yearly battle between “quacks” (medical students, in white coats) and “shysters” 
(law students) is lively, serio-comie affair that usually ends with members of the 
losing side taking a tubbing in stream that runs through Indiana’s wooded campus. 
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WHAT I LACK IS 
VITAMIN ¥-0-4/ 


TAKE OFF, 
JOHNNY! 

you CAN'T 
PROMOTE 
YOURSELF 
WITH Me! 


HERE'S WHAT THE DENTIST SAID! 
BUT WHY, KAY? 
WHEN YOU 
WASH A GUY 
(Our, You Owe 
HIM’ A REASON! 


WELL, HERE IT IS, 

YOHNNY! YOU'RE DUE 

FOR INSPECTION AT 
YOUR DENTISTS. 
ON —ON your 
BREATH-APPEAL! 


TO GET RID OF BAD BREATH, T 
RECOMMEND COLGATE DENTAL CREAM! 
FOR SCIENTIFIC TESTS PROVE THAT IN 
7 OUT OF 10 CASES, COLGATE'S STOPS 
‘ORAL BAD BREATH INSTANTLY! 


COLGATE'S ACTIVE PENETRATING 
FOAM GETS INTO THE HIDDEN 
CREVICES BETWEEN TEETH —HELPS 
CLEAN OUT DECAYING FOOD PARTICLES 
—STOP STAGNANT SALIVA ODORS — 
REMOVE THE CAUSE OF MUCH 


How's A GuyS 
CHANCES FOR 
PROMOTING A 
DATE WITH YOU 
TONIGHT, KAY ? 


PRACTICALLY 
PERFECT, 
JOHNNY SO 
LONG AS THE 
Guy Is y-0-u! 


COLGATE'S SURE DOES 
‘A JOB OF CLEANING 
AND POLISHING 
TEETH, TOO! 


IT CLEANS YOUR 
BREATH WHILE 
IT CLEANS 
YOUR TEETH 


Toke on empty tube with you when you buy| 
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The Hit of the 
Month Club 


recommends 


SN 0 HOT Ware |\tES COVER 


-HOLE. 


(WOR AT BASE CAMP ETHER) 


HEI 


Ti 


—THAT’S WHY | BET ON LIFEBUOY 
SHAVING CREAM FOR QUICKER, EASIER 
SHAVES WITH COLD WATER OR 
EVEN A USED BLADE! 


Finding a pretty, clever girl in 
Casablanca was the feat of a 
flier named Jim 
he made the most of it. The date 
he had with Nikki is shown on 
pages 94-99. More famous glam- 
or arrived in North Africa on 
. 15 with Kay Francis, Mit- 
zi Mayfair, Martha Raye and 
Carole Landis (see pp. 32-33) 
no 
Henry R. Luce 


MANAGING EDITOR: 
John Shaw Billings 


EXECUTIVE EDITORS: 


@ TAKE A TIP from men on the 
front. They know Lifebuoy's"stay- 
ist” lather gives easier, better 
shaves than other drier lathers— 
even with cold water and a used 
blade! That's because Lifebuoy 


120 TO 150 SHAVES [sana 


IN THE BIG RED TUBE 


picks up and holds longer 
mare moisture than any other 
popular shaving cream! Try 
a tube. You'll like its mild 


SAVE TIN TUBES fo ture in whew 
you buy Lifebuoy Shaving Crean. 


“You could fry an egg—right on this tank !\ 
. ' 


That's ho 


all branche 
They need the s 


iffer from chapped, parched 
cial help that Chap Stick brin, 


Service Men 


ly \ ’ Discover Quick Relief from 


‘y, Chapped, Weather-Sore Lips 


© Nature has not given your lips a 
means of self protection to keep them 
from drying out and chapping. 

But here is news of Chap Stick, 
a special medicated aid that does 
that job for you. Chap Stick pro- 
tects lips against painful dryness 
and chapping, Brings welcome relief 


Lock for the name Fleel’s on 
the package—your assurance 
it'sthe oneand only ChopStick. 
On sale in drug stores every- 
where. Chap Stick Company, 
Lynchburg, Ve 


(yy Chap 


(ON DUTY WITH U. S. FORCES FROM ALASKA (40° BELOW) TO AFRICA (140° ABOVE 
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to lips already swollen and cracked. 

Fleet’s Chap Stick has been ap- 
proved by over 50 years’ service in 
American homes—now used by U. S. 
soldiers and sailors the world over. 
Colorless on lips, pleasant to use. Ask 
for generous, man-sized 25c stick to- 
day in your PX orShip’sServiceStore. 


00 I 
in severe with m 
feven civilian life. 
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1 ckd fan 
He's on the loose again 
— this time with Helen 
Walker — whose blonde 
beauty hides the kind of 
fire Alan fans to full blaze. 
Everybody's after “Lucky 
Jordan”—but he's too hot 
for a girl to fool with — 
too tough for a mob to 
break! 


And don’t miss Alan's first 
starring hit—''Lucky 


Jordan”! 


How would you like a pho- 
tograph of your Alan Ladd, 
completely free? Merely 
tear this advertisement out 
and send to Paramount 
Pictures Inc., Room 1210-C, 
1501 Broadway, N.¥.C.— 
and one will be mailed 
you immediately, 


‘ALSO ON YOUR CHECK LIST AS 
A “MUST-SEE”: Paramount's 


1s many stors ax the flag! 
431 7 great songs! A 
million laughs! No matter whe your 


favorite stars are—you'll see 'em and 
ch in this picture! It's a once- 
in-e-lifetime hit—so be sure to see itl 


‘ASK YOUR THEATRE MANAGER WHEN 
THESE PARAMOUNT HITS ARE COMING 


ALAN LADD 
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WARTIME WAYS TO EXTEND THIS FINE 
PROTEIN FOOD OVER MORE MEALS PER WEEK 


Meat with cereals | 


& 


ves Meat pit 


Meat loaf made with bread crumbs or 
oatmeal ... Braised meat with noodles 


with dumplings 
Meat balls or sauce or cooked sa 
meat with spaghetti or macaroni 


Stuffed meats... Stew 
. Curry with rice. 


ge 


= 


Meat with vegetables 


as 


Stew or pot roast with vegetables . 
Ground meat baked in vegetabl 
Ham shanks with beans . . . 
and spinach . . . Braised oxtails 
short ribs with vegetables... Baked 
lima beans and bacon squares . . . 
Shepherds pie (mashed potato topping). 


Tong 


or 


Meat with eggs 


| WEG 


Soufflés . . 


Diced or ground meat in omelets . . 
.or cooked sausage meat 
scrambled with eggs. 


Meat with 
| mir er Crested ifeat 
cheese ~ squares with cn 
) and cheese sand 
= | with toasted che 


Beef barley soup made from soup bone 
Oxtail soup, with vegetables and 
. Split pea soup with ham bone. 


« Salt pork or bacon 
m gravy... Ham 
ich... Bacon or ham 


A world at war is placing new values on many 
of the things we used to take for granted. 


More and more meat is going to our armed 
forces and our fighting allies. ‘There is less 
meat for our home tables. 

We are glad to share because we realize how 
much the nutritional value of meat means to 
our fighters and how much its good flavor 
means to their morale. 

Hereathome,with thedomesticallotmentof 
meat reduced, we are realizing how much the 
enjoyment of the meal centers around meat. 


You ‘‘can’t keep a good cook down’? 
With typical pioneering ingenuity and thrift, 
and the newer knowledge of nutrition, women 
are learning how to combine meat with other 
good foods—how to stretch its good flavor 
over many meals and how to divide its nu- 


ghional value into more frequent “parcels”. 
te government reminds you that you've 
been using meat as a source of seven nutri- 
tional elements: complete high-quality pro- 
teins, the B vitamins— thiamine, riboflavin 
and niacin—and the minerals—iron, copper, 
phosphorus. 

There's a lot of personal satisfaction in 
making the most of meat these days. Your 
meat-man has many helpful ideas. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, Chicago 


MEAT-EXTENDER LOAF 


(with mashed potato covering) 
11b, veal, ground (Server o family of 4 two meols) 
6 Ib. pork, ground for 24 Ibs. veal, ground. 

34 Ib: beef ground 


H teaspoon powdered sage cup liquid (milk of tomato 


14 teaspoons salt juice) 
¥, teaspoon pepper 1 cup peas 
44 cup chopped onion 1 cup thinly sliced carrots 
34 cup soft bread crumbs or 234 ups mashed potatoes 
‘eatmeal (quite dry) 
2 egas, slightly beaten 34 cup catchup 
Flour 


Combine all ingredients except potatoes, catchup and flour 
(Feserve 1 tablespoon of beaten exg for brushing potato fi 
ing) and mix well. Pack in medium-sized baking pan. ce 
in moderate oven for 134 hours. Make sauce by thickening 
liquid from loaf (or use meat drippings or bacon fat) with 2 
tablespoons four blended with cold water. for every cup of 
liquid. Stir in catchup. Unmold meat loaf on baking sheet, 
frost with mashed potatoes, brush with beaten egg an brown 
in very hot oven (450° F.). 


"AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 


1. "32 Tested Moct Recipes"— 
Step-by-step recipes and. com- 


SEND FOR THESE TWO HELPFUL BOOKLETS 


for, how to prepare, what to serve 
with them and easy, ways to plan 


plete menus. ‘meals for good nutrition. 
2. New Edition of "Meat Buying For Both Books, send S¢ in coin 
Guide for Thrifty Meals"—Purse to Dept. 3, Lock Box No. 1133, 
size—48-page handbook of more Chicago, illinois. 


than 80 meat cuts. What to ask 


Tonight’s lesson for Japs 


.».Sui:m@acting Zeros 


A great guy takes off, and a headline is in the 
making...a headline about courage and spunk 
and Army Bell Airacobras that help him shatter 
Jap Zeros into “kingdom come.” From General 
MacArthur's Headquarters, Australia, October 
12th (A.P.) comes news of the citation for 
“gallantry in action” of this Army Pilot: 

Gr 


air | flight of Airacobras over New Guinea | blast, 
tive |on May 29 when one of his planes waa) _, TH 
eros |attacked by eighteen Jap fighters. | Wher 
ilot) | Turning back he shot down the leader | Over } 
five | of the enemy formation and scattered | Of 
TOS. |the others. He then reformed his|Toung 
dis-| own group and made a co-ordinated) F 
Hane-| attack, destroying three more and| Pate 


and | possi ; iv) 
{ ihe | Possibly shooting down two others. | © ° 


t Diet Li amma tet 


‘in, Jap Z, 
whots.| Capt. Mainwaring was leading a a | 


Under control of the Airacobra pilot is one of our engineering skill and resources will 


of the world's hardest-hitting fastest-moving _ turn from the needs of war to building planes 


one man arsenals. Forward is a powerful can- for the needs of Peace. @ Bell Aircraft Cor- 


non. Flanking him are heavy machine guns. _ poration, Buffalo, New York. 


Around him is protective armor 
and behind him is an outstand- 
ing record of Airacobra success 


in combat. 


The day is coming when Allied 
Victory will end this war. An 
advanced world of air-borne 


commerce will follow. Then, all 
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LIFE’S PICTURES 


LIFE Photographer Ralph Morse, who 
took the pictures of Guadalcanal (pp. 21~ 
27), has been on assignment to the Pacific 
‘ever since last March. He has been home 
only once, to secure new cameras afterlos. 
ing all his equipment ar the battle of Savo 
Island, where he was on the Vincenneswhea 
itwassunk. Abandoning ship, he floated in 
the water for 614 hours, holding up an of: 
ficer who had given his lifebeleto an en 
ed man. He was rescued by a destroyer. 
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aLaULAR MONT! 
at Gearannend 


How a Man or Woman Can 
Retire at 60 on a Life Income 


Do you know there is someone of 60 
who is dependent on you today? 

That person is you—fifteen or 
twenty years from now. 

Making sure that person has a 
secure future is your job. Wouldn't 
you feel better about it if you knew a 
check for $150 would be coming in 
every month—for the rest of your 
life? Even if you lived to bea hundred! 

Let’s say, for example, that you're 
about 40 today. You've got a good po- 
sition, a steady income—and hopes. 

You don’t want to work all your 
life. Some day, when you're old enough 
to retire, you want to be able to retire. 

‘There is a Plan that can give you 
the income you need when you need 
it, so you will be free to work or not, 
as you choose; to travel, play and be 
your own boss, on a guaranteed in- 
come for the rest of your life. 


How the Plan Works 
‘Thousands of people in all walks of 
life are using Phoenix Mutual Retire- 
ment Income Plans. They're making 
part of their salary now buy them se- 
curity for the future. There's a Plan 
that will fit your needs, too. 

For instance, suppose you’re a man 
of 40 and want to get a regular in- 
come of $150 a month at age 60. To 
those who qualify, this typical Phoe- 
nix Mutual Plan guarantees: 

‘A Monthly Check for $150 . . . You get 
a check for $150 when 
you reach age 60, and 


PLAN FOR 
WOMEN 
Prornrx MUTUAL Lire InsuRANCE Co. 


569 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Please mail me, without cost or obligation, 


aL PAYMENT 
teem 


——| ( PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Retirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


$150 a month 
as long as 
you live! 


acheck for $150 every month there- 
after as long as you live. 

Security for Your Wife . . . Your wife 
gets a life income if you should die 
before retirement age. 


A Disability Income... You get a 
monthly disability income if, before 
you reach age 55, total disability 
should stop your earning power for 
six months or more. 

The Plan is not limited to men of 
40. You may be older or younger. The 
income is not limited to $150 a month. 
It can be any amount from $10 to 
$200 a month or more. You can retire 
at 55, 60, 65, or 70. Similar Plans are 
available for women. 


You Invest in America 


What's more, you know that your 
money is safe. Behind every Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan are 
the substantial investments which 
the company has made throughout 
America, including Government 
Bonds and other investments which 
directly help our country’s war effort. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Send the coupon and receive, by mail 
and without charge, a bookl@g which 
tells about Phoenix Mutual Plans 
and how to qualify for them. This 
booklet explains how to get a life 
income of $10 to $200 a month or 
more, starting at age 55, 60, 65, or 
70. It shows how these Plans can pro- 
tect you against emergencies, and 
how you can fit them to your own 
needs, large or small. Don’t delay. 
Don’t putit off. Send 
for your copy now. 


PLAN 
FOR MEN 


Prouwix Murvat, Lire Insurance Co, 
569 Elm St, Hartford, Conn. 

Blea mal ty watt conto oben 
your illustrated Book showing how to’ get 
guaranteed income for life. a 
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CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


Vehicles of Victory 


ON THE FIGHTING FRONTS — ABROAD 


equipment—are fighting side by side with our 
fighting men in all parts of the world. 


ON THE WORKING cheba ‘AT aun 


ey = 


Serving Agriculture + Serving Industry 


Serving All America 


BY A FOXHOLE NEAR TOP OF GRASSY KNOLL, BATTLE-STAINED U. S. SOLDIERS CLEAN THEIR GUNS AFTER ACTION. 


ON GUADALCANAL IT IS WISE ALWAYS TO BE NEAR A FOXHOLE 


GUADALCANAL: GRASSY KNOLL BATTLE 


hristmas was like any other day on Guadaleanal. 

It rained, and the job of ferreting out Japs and 
killing them went right on as usual. A skirmish 
called the Battle of Grassy Knoll was in its seventh 
day. It, too, was like battles which had gone before 
and have come after. 

Grassy Knoll was the nickname given to Mt. 
Aesten, which rises 1,500 ft. above Henderson Field. 
From it Japanese artillery was pounding the valuable 
landing strips, As the first offensive for his Army 
troops, who had relieved the Marines on Guadal- 
canal, Major General Alexander Patch had decided 
to take the heights. The battle began on Dec. 18, 
in the rain, with a heavy artillery bombardment 
of the Japanese positions. ‘The Americans moved 


Photographs for LIFE by Ralph Morse 


forward in the dark, black figures in a black jungle. 

By next day the battle had turned into a battle of 
supply. With bulldozers, the engineers were ripping 
a jeep road over the ridges and through the jungles 
toward the front, but for the last mile and a half ev- 
erything had to be carried. For this work the native 


PART Il OF 


PACIFIC MISSION 


by Captain Edward V. Rickenbacker 
BEGINS ON PAGE 78 OF THIS ISSUE 


Solomon Islanders were useful. They lugged ammu- 
nition, food, mortar shells and water cans up twist- 
ing, narrow defiles. 

‘The battle continued through Christmas, on 
through New Year's Day. On Jan. 2 the Americans 
made their final push, up a 500-ft, jungle wall. 'The 
Japs did not retreat, and 267 of them were killed 
where they fought. 

‘The pictures on these pages were taken by LIFE 
Photographer Ralph Morse on his second trip to 
Guadalcanal. The first time he landed with the Ma- 
rines on Aug. 7 but lost all his films. In addition 
he has been present at the Battle of the Coral Sea, 
at Midway, and at Savo Island, where the cruiser 
on which he was stationed, the Vincennes, was sunk. 
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Supplies are lugged to the front, down hill and across a —_—waiting to be moved to the front line. Sometimes they will Knoll, officers heard one private say to anoth- 
live foxhole for an hour, sometimes for weeks. During oxhole, “The most beautiful girls in the world 
a sudden pause in the heavy artillery barrage before the bat- i ." Near such foxholes too are A 


forward. This will be useful, once a position has been secured, in defending ers are carried back 
smoking an old pipe, carries a heavy container it against further Jap attacks. For such work American troops fortunately have good air protec- _to a field hospital. Even such rescue 
filled with supplies up over the hills to the front. tion from planes based on nearby Henderson Field. There, too, the Army has supplanted Marines. parties must watch for Jap snipers, 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE = 23. 


Guadalcanal: Grassy Knoll Battle (continua) 


Another lookout on Burnt Knoll makes him 


ravines and fire up at th 
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Vrucks get stuck in hub-deep mud « 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE = 25 


Guadalcanal: Grass 


y Knoll Battle 


Sweet rolls ran me First movie is 
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“4 Japanese soldier's skull is propped up 


on a burned-out Jap tank hy U.S. troops. 


Fire destroyed the rest of the corpse 


LIFE ON THE NEWSFRONTS OF THE WORLD 


In North Atlantic U-Boats Are 
Torpedoing Four Fighting Fronts 


The North Atlantic is a beast. It is a big, 
malign, sinuous, green-eyed cat. Like all cats 
it has its playful moods—when the cool 
summer wind flicks the waves and porpoises 
romp in the bright sun. But in winter the 
North Atlantic seeks its prey. It lurks under 
gray clouds and crouches behind thick fog 
banks, ready to spring on careless mariners. 
When the wind comes down from the Pole 
the color of the North Atlantic changes to 
gray-green. It leaps out of hiding. Its mon- 
ster waves bat the bows of trembling vessels, 
break over them with great white claws, 
ng to them with a grip of ice. After being 

monster for ten wintry day: 
iceberg with engines in it. 
es of the cat, tiny human 
ir own desperate 
be able to tell the 
ity of the Battle of the 
ble to 
‘0 con- 


c 
mauled by th 
a ship looks like a 

Within the 
beings ar 
struggle. 
terror and the imme! 
North Atlantic. No one will ever be 
set forth the suffering or the heroism. 
jure up the struggle out there is to deal in a 
Series of hellish images, flashes of memory, 
reconstructions of frantic, half-forgotten 
words shouted against a howling gale: the 
throb of engines below decks, the sudden call 
to battle stations, the sleepless nights in 
which no skipper dares to rest, the white 
s of the torpedoes, the crash of a hit, 
the explosion, the mangled bodies, the 40-ft. 
waves leaning over the pitiful lifeboats: 
death by water. 


The Jugular Vein 


But if no one will ever be able to put this 
story into words, one fact about the North 
Atlantic stands out for all to see. The ship- 
ping route across it is the jug n of the 
United Nations. At any time since Septem- 
ber, 1939, the war could have been lost be- 
tween Iceland and the Azor 
writing the cutting of this vein would choke 
off at least four fighting fronts, maybe more. 
Britain would starve. It would be impossible 
to ship supplies to Russia by the quick and 
vital northern route. And the only 
could get convoys into the Mediterranean 
would be to circumnavigate Africa—i 
deed we could control the Mediterranean at 
all without control of the Atlantic. Under 
these circumstances both General Eisen- 
hower's drive, based on Algiers, and General 
Montgomery's drive, based on Cairo, would 

nd our grip on 
North Africa would be loosened. This in turn 
would open the way for German submarines 
to get into the Indian Ocean, choke off 
India, and reinforce Japan. 

It is no exaggeration to say, therefore, 
that the North Atlantic is the single most 


PICTURE OF THE WEEK 


Since Jan. 1, some 33 State governors have been 
inaugurated. One of the most interesting new faces 
is the 29th Governor of Iowa, eloquent, friendly, 
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important front of the war. If this route can 
be held, the confidence in ultimate victory, 
which the Newsfronts noted last week. is 
justified, If it cannot be held, disaster will 
overtake us. 


The Super-Subs 


And no one has much doubt concerning 
Hitler’s immediate strategy. His one big 
chance lies in cutting the jugular vein. For 
that matter, it is a reasonable chance. Ap- 
parently the submarine campaign has top 
priority in Germany over everything else. 
And apparently the bombing of the German 
sub bases has done only minor damage. Lon- 
don estimates that the Nazis are building 
twosubs forevery one that issunk—probably 
about 25 per month. And the number avail- 
able for a big drive in the spring is estimated 
at between 500 and 700. 

M r, the Germans are appeari 
the Atlantic in w can only be de: 
as super-submarines. Their technology has 
made such great strides that much of our own 
equipment is virtually obsolete. The super- 
subs are bigger and faster. ‘They are heavily 
built and can dive quickly and to great 
depths. It is therefore extremely difficult to 
roy them with depth charges. They are 
to havea new subsurface munication 
volved new tactics. 
packs but in what 
someone has called “echelons of packs.” Two 
or three subs will creep up on fire 
torpedoes, and then run 
vessels chase them. The e escorts 
off, ar closes in on the unpro- 
convoy avoc, and gets away. 


rit. 1 


The Desperate Game 


To mect such tactics, one of the urgent 
needs is more escort vessels. But that is ex- 
actly what the Navy has not got. The num- 
ber in service is a strict military secret, but 
the secret is open that there are not nearly 
enough. Convoys are venturing out acro: 
that treacherous, cold ocean with the scanti- 
est protection, and as a result, in some in- 
stances, the losses suffered been stag- 
gering. The present score is also a secret. 
But able Roscoe Drummond, writing in the 
Christian Science Monitor, reported on good 
authority that sinkings had reached the tre- 
mendous total of 1,000,000 dead-weight tons 
per month. This is a greater loss than was 
stained at any time during World War I. 
Secretary of the Navy Knox has said that 
this figure should be “quali without 
however giving any figure to replace it. In 
the desperate game of building versus sink- 
i y perhaps be holding our own, or 
en gaining slightly. Yet the United Na- 
tions probably have less merchant tonnage 
available than the 25,000,000 tons at their 
disposal when the U. S. entered the war 13 
months ago. 


dapper Bourke Blakemore Hickenlooper. This 46- 
year-old lawyer nicknamed “Hick,” who has been 
in Republican polities for eight years, was inau- 


Even if we are gaining slightly over the 
sinkings, this is the most expensive type of 
warfare. The loss of trained and courageous 
personnel in the merchant fleet has been 
heavy. And hip carries down with it a 
precious fraction of the war equipment that 
our industrial plant is straining to produce. 
‘These losses act like a huge brake on any 
offensive plans we may have against Europe. 
For it takes about ten tons of shipping to 
transport one soldier and his equipment, and 
about a ton and a half per month to keep 
him supplied. At the present rate of sink- 
ings, the cost of any offensive bigger than 
North Africa (which required the biggest 
armada in naval history) would be tremen- 
dous. Submarine warfare is therefore highly 
profitable for Hitler. Even if he can’t cut the 
jugular vein, he can draw off enough blood 
to prevent an expansion of our attack. 


Wrapped in Silence 


This situation was brought about by a 
failure on the part of the American public 
generally, and the Navy in particular, to 
recognize how important the North Atlantic 
is. Despite the lesson of the last war, when 
Germany almost succeeded in cutting the 
jugular vein, the Navy fixed its attention on 
the Pacific, taking British seapower for 
granted in the Atlantic. On top of this funda- 
mental miscalculation, which the Navy now 
recognizes and is desperately trying to re- 
pair, the escort program ran into a lot of 
super-duper competition in Washington, 
such as the Army's landing-barge program, 
and indeed the whole shipbuilding program 
itself, which drove ahead without any 
thought of how the ships were to be pro- 
tected. Now it is the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram, which is struggling for materials and 
machinery vital to naval escort. Clearly, 
rubber must give way. As someone has 
cracked, in pushing rubber at the expense of 
escort vessels we are preparing for a big war 
—in the M pi Valley. 

‘This is an example of the kind of muddle 
that “experts” can get themselves into if 
they are not constantly checked by a well- 
informed public opinion. Under a pretense of 
military necessity, Navy censorship has 
wrapped the blunders, the misfortunes, and 
even the heroism of the North Atlantic in a 
self-protective silence. The result is that the 
public is ignorant of what the Navy now so 
vividly knows: that the North Atlantic is the 
lifeline of democracy; that it is in grave 
danger; and that no effort, whether indus- 
trial, military, political or journalistic, can 
be spared to-save it. Public interest has been 
a great factor in helping Navy and Army 
airmen to get their plans carried out. But the 
public has been allowed to take no interest 
in the submarine. It is time for the Navy to 
wake up to the fact tha best friend is the 
American people. Tell ’em the story of the 
big cat. 


gurated in Des Moines on Jan. 14. Admirers who 
deluged his office with flowers hoped that some- 
day Towa’s Hick would go to the White House. 


Dressed in white tie and tails, lowa’s new 
Republican Governor, Bourke B. Hickenlooper, 


sits at his desk amid well-wishers’ flowers 


ww, who had voted a return to work, changed 
the street from their 


The strike of approxin 


miners was without violen 

he long lines of empty-bellied 
1 to the shivering North. 
But strikers like th 


xy refused to cross even 
s0, then went home to 


GOAL STRIK 


E week, responding to President Roosevelt's strong 
worded back-to-work-or-else dictum, 20,000 striking 
miners in Pennsylvania's East-Central anthracite basis 
sulked back to their e: . They returned to the pit 
after stubbornly rejecting two War Labor Board orders, 
ations of thunder-browed John L. Lewis and the pan 
icky plea: local leaders, Their three week “wildeat 
walkout had cost them dearly in the pocketbook, and | 
cost the U.S. war effort about 600,000 tons of badly niee« 
hard coal. But to the bitter rank-and-file men in Wilke 
Barre, Hazelton, Seranton, Ashley and other towns the pro 
test was worth any price if it served to undermine « 
shaft in the house that John L, Lewis built, 
Theirs was not a strike primarily against their traditional 
enemies, the coal companies. It was a spon! 
ust the oppressive domination of their own ati 
and it constituted the most significant and wide 
spread revolt against the shaggy, brow-beating Lewis since 
he became president of the United Mine Workers in 1920. 
‘The walkout started Dec. 30 when miners were fore 
ase of 30¢ a month in dues to the U. M. W 
{T system maintained in all comp: 
op agreements, Additional dues had be 
through at the last U, M. W. convention 
miners, who have resented Lewis’ tight-fisted f 
trol, this was the last straw. Out of t 
they must pi 
ites), and only 30 
that John L. 
while many of their locals did not have enough in their tr 
uries to pay a delegate’s fare toand from Washington. Fifty 
cents more a month for Lewis coffers meant another nick 
out of their slim necks which they would nev 
gain. And so, although it was outlawe 
to their most powerful weapon—the strike. 
On Jan. 7 James Hennihan, president of n 


John L. Lewis, U. M. W. president, Ia 
the strikers summoned to Washington for a WLB hi 


ROOSEVELT'S ULTIMATUM ENDS 
MINERS’ REVOLT AGAINST LEWIS 


cal 1609 of the Baltimore Collie 
Wilkes-Barre telegraphed Presid evelt asking him 
to break the deadlock. On Jan. 9, in answer to this appeal, 
Lieut. Colonel Charles W. Kerwood of the Army Air Fores 

came and urged a Wilkes-Barre mass meeting to go back to 
work. He couldn’t promise a redress of the dues grievance, 
and the men stayed out—and more joined them. On Jan. 15 
the locals sent delegates to a War Labor Board | 

n (right). At that meeting Lewis (below) and 


crnment officials collared and cowed rank-and-file repre 


sentatives by implying two penalties: expulsion from th 
U. M. W. which meant no work in the closed-shop coal in- 
dustry and possible trial for treason in time of war. As a re 
t, u beaten group of delegates returned to try and mak 
rank and file end the holdout. Striking locals had meet- 
ings. A few voted to work, most to stay out. But many of 
those voting to work never budged any farther than their 
colliery entrance 
nally on Jan. 19 the President ordered striking miners 
to return to work by noon Jan, 21 or “our Government will 
ta teps to protect the security of the nation 
against a strike which is doing serious injury to the war ef- 
fort -s were glum at this ultimatum, even though 
many would rather work for the Army than Lewis, But the 
President's directive, in combination with other factors, 
strike for the time being. ‘The low-paid miners 
al treasury to feed their strike fund. The 
or of a cold, unsympathetic public for more coal be- 
came louder, Local leaders called hurried meetings, mus- 
tered small quorums, took quick votes. Before the 48-hour 
deadline was up the miners’ resistance was outwardly brok- 
en, and they grimly trooped back to work. But inwardly 
the seething hate for John 
undoubted! 
fields where the fight for union democracy is as vital to the 
rank and file as the fight for democracy on the battle fronts, 


Andrew Yeveak, head of anti-Lewis Tri-District General Mine Com- 
mittee, came to Washington full of fight, went home cowed by Lewis. 


Peace pow-WOWS went on endlessly from the first walkout. 

on Dec. 30 until the final back-to-work vote. An attempt 

to settle the strike 5 in Washington (above) failed 

as U. M. W. Leac Lewis pilloried the WLB (below) of thi 

interfering in going to work—but finally w. 


Ceremony in 


Assum| 


Carole Landis breaks USO tour to marry Air Force Captain Wallace jai: 


ASKED BY PHOTOGRAPHERS TO KISS BRIDE, GROOM SAYS, “I'LL DO THAT ANY TIME” ON CHURCH STEPS THE BRIDE WHISPERS, “REMEMBER TO LOOK THE SAME WAY I LOOK" 


ay 


S. Eighth Air Force rie A setret is confided to Kay F by the bride, while Father tresses, together with Martha Raye and Mitzi Mayfair, were 
John P. Waterkey : The two Hollywood a tour of Britain and North Afriea for USO Camp Shows 


that most notably resembles that of a Petty girl drawing. 
cause her brief earlier marriages had been only eivil ce 
monies, the Catholic Church permitted her « church w 
ding this time and she wore a white-satin gown by Hartnell 
with a swathed yoke and tiny skulleap. Said the bemused 


groom: “I am probably the luckiest man in the worle 
A gayer, happier, more frenzied wedding has rarely been 


en, The bride’s talent for making friends easily brought f 2 
rt of the E: Joctor who had removed her 
pendix a month before, the five nurses who had take 
of her and her pals of the USO Camp Shows, Mitzi Mayfair 
who was maid-of honor, Kay Francis and Martha Raye. Ten 
er the bride arrived with the other three in Algiers 
he tour. The groom was back with his squadron. 


BRIDE TELLS KAY AND THE PRIEST, “I WAS SHAKING AND TREMBLING ALL THE TIME” BRIDE CUTS THE AUSTERITY CAKEJOF CARDBOARD. INSIDE IS A SMALL GENUINE CAKE, 


.” said Edward J. Flynn t ate Ce was an educated gentleman. During n ¢ bly know pe as thoroughly 
tcc,"‘in Bronx County. I've lived thereall my life, My fathe : e.+++Thavemade Thave traveled extensively in South America..." 


THE CASES OF ED FLYNN AND ERROL FLYNN 


‘he U, §. scene was more than usually confused aU. e committee room Ed Flynn, who utobiograp 'd Flynn assured the Senate that he 


week by two Flynn cases which were getting c an of the Democratic Nati was a cultured gentleman (above). 
line readers awfully mixed up. One Flynn was Committe Errol Flynn was defending himself against char 
ward J., apolit The other of having with Japanese business intere of having consorted with girls under legal age of e« 

former. ‘The uproar arose because the U.S. President and having misused New York City paving blocks. sent. He was not so nonchalant in court as he was 

1 to send one Flynn (Ed) to Australia as am- But what really burned Ed Flynn up were imput on his yacht Sirocco in 1941, when he went out with 

bassador, and the Los Angeles district attorney tions that he was just a big ward-heeling politic too-young Peggy Satterlee and was photographed 

ed to send the other Flynn (Errol) to jail a . _unfitted to be an ambassador. In a brief, laudatory (below) by Peter Stackpole, a LIFE Photographer. 


“L was born,” Errol Flynn might say if his press agent's a t. I went to school in F London, then prospector, a schooner captain, and had many 
biographies can be believed, “in North Ireland. My father a. Lwent off to New Guinea and became an lly, 1 a Warner Bros, movie star.” 
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HERE’S FRESH-TOMATO FLAVOR ! 


AND FRESH-TOMATO VITAMINS, TOO! 


BOTH are protected by Campbell's 
special canning process. 


Lift a bright glass of Campbell's 
Tomato Juice. One sip takes you 
k toa tor tchin August. 
For this is the real fresh-tomato 
flavor—the lively garden-sweet 
fe of a luscious ripe beauty 
fresh-picked from the vine. You 
drink deep, enjoy each s 
and you're glad you were th 


And you should know this: In 
Campbell's, alongwith that fresh- 
tomato flavor come fr 
vitamins, too—vitam 
and the important 
which you must obtain each day. 


‘The special thing about this 


tomato juice is the process by 
which it is canned. ‘This 
ss retains and protects 
h-tomato flavor and, at the 
same time, safeguards the valu- 
able fresh-tomato vitami 


So the lively garden-fresh flavor 
and the valuable health-benefits 
of the tomatoes are yours, in 
Campbell’ to Juice. Those 
tomatoe: lly grown for 
Campbell's, ripened to perfect 
flavor and color right on the vine, 
then pressed promptly to secure 
the juice at its fresh best. 

Nature made it a grand drink 
and Campbell's keep it that way. 
Why not make it a rule to ask for 
Campbell’s Tomato Juice? 


Even in midsummer, Ma‘am—you couldnt pick 
qatden-fresher Vegetables / 


1. Strong talk? Yes indeed—but it goes 
for every Birds Eye Vegetable! (And in 
these days, with a meat shortage, it’s 
good to find a w-i-d-e variety of fresh-as- 
when-pickedVegetables—ALL in one case!) 


3. Birds Eye grows only the finest of 
vegetabl ick-Freezes them within 
4 hours! This seals in ALL their summer- 
fresh flavor for you to enjoy NOW—in 
midwinter! And talk about convenience! 


& Linch 
“Spinach 


your ied 

rds Eve Depa 

pied Beans " 
oy Gn 

en and 

lorge Ford Hooke 


2. Rich in nutrition, Birds Eye Vegeta- 
bles are sender, tasty, dee-licious! ‘Try the 
Peas! Try French-Sliced Green Beans! 
‘Try Cut Corn—golden, sugar-sweet, milky! 
Or any of the 17 Birds Eye Vegetables! 


Banach 8 
& nirds 
| is GUAR 


4, They come cleaned, , . trimmed of ail- 
waste! (You pay nothing for pods or other 
waste.) Think of the Time and Work this 
saves. Too, Birds Eye Vegetables are the 
biggestvalues available today! Just compare! 


mat oT 
/ 


hosphorus, Ir 
7 Phorts Iron, and Copper ne 


eRrocer , 


Mixed Vegotabi 
ietables 
Corn on Cob, 
GoldenSweotCom 


& Carrots 


FROSTED 


SEAFOODS. 


FRUITS - VEGETABLES 
MEATS: POULTRY 


HITLER'S 
CHILDREN 


Nazis educate for death 


of the 
Horst 


OPENING SHOT IS A SYMBOL OF THE HERO WORSHIP PRACTICED BY NAZI YOUTHS. HUNDREDS OF BOYS, THEIR ARMS UPRAISED, FACE THE LEADERS STANDING ON PLATFORM 


Hee Children is « po 


ture. It is not a prett 


RKO’s me 


ilized 


torture to prove their worth 


iture supern 
thers who bear their children for the 
t, Hitler's Children 
jemer’s best-seller (1941), 


1 on eyewi 


1 from G 


ad Educa- 
tion For Death. As 


master of the American Colony 


In the Nazi 


says, “Ol 


sailles. 


motion 
plot the lo 


dren, drawings from Walt Dis 
cation For Death and excerpts from Ziemer’s original ac- 
count of Nazi schools, labor camps, educational methods. 


t titled Edu 
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CONTINUED ON PAGE 39 


“OF COURSE, THE DOORMAN 
AT THE STATLER MAY BE 
A LITTLE SURPRISED 
AT OUR SOLUTION OF 
THE TRANSPORTATION \ 
PROBLEM" 


"BUT ANYWAY, WE'LL 
ARRIVE IN TIME FOR 
A FINE DINNER AND 
A WONDERFUL NIGHT'S 
SLEEP” 


HOTEL STATLER ) 
23% Mi. % 


time necessities for travelers today. (Those things are 


This may be carrying things too far, but— 
We must accept—and good naturedly!—occasional 
delays and inconveniences in traveling, in the interest 
of helping the transportation people give the green 
light to Uncle Sam's huge volume of official business. 

But however you get around the country, when 
business takes you to one of the Statler cities you'll 
find the Statler Hotel ready to give you the three war- 


listed below .. . read them.) 


It’s our business, at the Statlers, to keep you feeling 
fit as a fiddle when you travel. Just one timely sugges- 
tion: Wartime conditions are making it increasingly 
difficult for us to take care of all those who “just drop 

Won't you make your Statler reservations well in 
advance? . . . and cancel reservations at once when 
you find you cannot use them? 


THREE WARTIME NECESSITIES FOR TRAVELERS 


Statler Hotels 


STATLER OPERATED WOTELS STATLER IN 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA . . $3.85 
NEW YoRK 


BOSTON $3.85 BUFFALO $3.30 
CLEVELAND $3.00 
DETROIT $3.00 ST. LOUIS $2.75 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


(>, 
WONDERFUL MEALS, RESTFUL RELAXATION 


n favorites, 


WONDERFUL SLEEP 


Famous Ameri 
prepare 
treasured fai 
earthed by the 
‘search Kitchens. 
and healthful! 


Custom-built, inner-spring SON eM Sse Shae 
ix 


mattresses .”. «luxurious : PirtssuRGH 
feather-and- down pillows 

tesoversized sheets... light 
ue warm vi in the 
Kets. Sleep like « hid! 


at any Statler. You'll enjoy 


icktail Lounge, 100. NOTHING OLD-FASHIONED BUT THE HOSPITALITY 


fetes begin ot Prices shown 


* YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS x 
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American, finds a 10-year-old Nazi boy tied to four stakes on the ground w 
gagged. Karl explains that the boy wants to be punished, that it is a test of endurance, 


Inspecting the Nazi educational system Professor Nichols (Kent Smith), from the American 
School, discovers Anna pretending belief in the New Order. Nichols talks to a pregnant Ger- 
man girl who tells h it is nobler to have a baby for the Fuhrer than for a husband, 


1g Sanctuary in a church after running away from Karl and the labor camp, Anna, ina 
.ck cape, hides from the Nazi soldiers who invade the church during the morning ser- 
vices, Finding comfort in the bishop’s sermon which decries the Nazis, she gives herself up. 


Placed in a Nazi labor camp because she was born in Germany, 
for 


a 


d to the flagpole in sight of all the girls who 
have formed a square to watch the ceremony. Karl, one of the officers in charge, rushes for- 
ward and stops the lashing. Later Karl denounces the Nazis and both he and Anna are shot. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 39 


Movies (continued) 


EDUCATION FOR DEATH 


Book about Nazi youth is also basis for Disney short 


It is a rare occasion when two morics are adapted from the same book at 
the same time. Gregor Ziemer’s “Education For Death” (Oxford Unicer- 
sity Press, $2) is the basis for both Walt Disney's short with the same 
title and RKO's feature-length drama, “Hitler's Children.” Below are 
excerpts from Ziemer’s book which first told of Nazi educational practices. 


heard a chorus of screams and yells. A group of girls, twelve years old, came 

dashing past. They were chasing a plump little girl whose face was pale 
with terror. 
rab her, grab the dirty thing,” shouted the group. One girl caught one 
of her braids; she yanked, and the fleeing Jungmaedel, in full uniform, lay 
howling on the ground. Girls pounced on her, rubbed her face in the sand, 
kicked her exposed rear and spat on her. 

1 looked around for the leader; she seemed nowhere in sight. The girl on 
the ground was taking a terrible drubbing. She was writhing as her face was 
shoved deeper in the sand. “What is this,” I asked, “a new game?” The ex- 
cited girls yelled answers at me from which I gathered that their victim, 
Anna, was: a rascal, a pig, an evil-smelling thin, iprit, a criminal, an 
unpatriotic German unfit to wear the Nazi uniform. 

I learned that this girl had “insulted” Marie’s sister. She had said that it 
was wrong for the sister to have a baby. This talk about babies, bandied back 
and forth by little girls, bewildered me. I asked, “What's wrong with Marie's 
sister having a baby?” 

I was informed that nothing was wrong. That was just it. Marie's sister 
was doing what the Fuhrer wanted all German girls to do. She wasn’t mar- 
ried but that certainly didn’t matter. She did not have to be married to have 
a baby. Just then the Gruppenteiterin came up. She advised the girls that 
they had done their duty well, but that she would punish Anna. As they dis- 
appeared over the hill she had little Anna by the hair. 


Suddenly I heard a low moan, some distance away. I followed the sound 
and almost stumbled across a youngster of nine or ten lying on the ground, 
scientifically staked out. He was gagged. I thought of kidnapping. But there 
was no such thing as kidnapping in the Third Reich. There had been a case, 
but the guilty parties had been apprehended one morning, tried and sen- 
tenced by noon, beheaded before nightfall. 

And then I realized this was part of the practice maneuver. I soon had the 
stakes out and the boy sat up. He blurted out his story. He had been acting 
as spy and had been caught. Being staked out was part of his punishment. 
He knew he deserved it. But he thought they had gone off and left him for 
good. He had visions of starving to death. Even his Spartan spirit broke 
under the strain, 

While he talked he danced about, scratching himself. He never told me, 
but I saw that he had been lying almost on top of a hill of big black ants 
which abound in the woods between Berlin and Potsdam. Whether he had 
been put there purposely or not I never found out. 


We found our address: a woman of 40, haggard and graying, answered the 
doorbell, The rooms were poorly furnished. The most prominent adornment 
was a picture of Hitler. The woman led the way to the bedroom. 

“Here's my young patient,’ Schroeder whispered. “Age nine. pneumonia.” 

On a cot lay the restless form of a boy with an emaciated face. The doctor 
touched the boy's wrist to take his pulse. The boy tore his hand away, shot 
it high and shouted in a delirious unnatural voice, “Heil Hitler.” 

I looked at the mother. “If only they had not made him march,” she said 
hoarsely. “They knew he was not well. But they said he had to march. His 
father is a storm trooper. He said the boy had to go. He did not want a w 
ling for a son, And now...” 

From the cot came words—shrill, penetrating. “Let me die for Hitler. I 
must die for Hitler.” Over and over, pleading, aceusing, beseeching, fighting 
against life, fighting the doctor, fighting to die. 

‘They told him at the ceremony that he had to die for Hitler,” the moth 
continued. “And he’s so young... .” 

She broke then, sobbing. I looked again at the boy. His right hand was 
straight up now, stiff and unyielding. His lips kept forming the words his 
burning soul prompted him to utter: “I must die for Hitler.” 

‘His father says if he dies, then he dies for Hitler,” the mother sai 
lessly. 

‘Now do you see what I mean?” asked Doktor Schroeder when we were 
again in the car. “He wants to die. What is this strange ideology that can 
even pervert instincts?” 


tone- 


40 


through his early days of Sieg Heiling the Fuhrer to a goose-stepping Nazi soldier. In last 
picture he is a part of the Nazi machine complete with muzzle, blinders and chained yoke, 


isney short, Education For Death, traces the making of a Nazi from a young boy, 


are the things we are fighting for 


Some day we will again be making the Community* 
Silverware you love, but now all our skills and facilities 
are being devoted to the war that must be fought and 


won, Meanwhile, in messages like this, we try to express 


7 SILVERPLATE 


THE FINES 
the things for which America is fighting. 


ARMY-NAVY “E” AWARDED 
TO ONEIDA LTD. 
trmaceuann 


The simple facts about 
a cleaner, finer smoke! 


1. THE TOBACCOS, We resolved to develop the finest cigarette that 2. THE BLENDING. Given these fine vintage robaccos, 3. THE FLAVOR. A professional jury of tasters guided in the 


experience, science and art could produce. As the first step, Mr. the skill with which they are blended is paramount. _ blending until a blend both milder and better tasting chan 
Theodore Kirk, pictured above, who has purchased more quality _So, creation of the Fleetwood blend was entrusted to any of the six largest selling brands was achieved. These 
leaf tobacco than any other living person, combed the stocks of all a master of the art, Mr. W. Curtis Bethea, shown —_ (above) were tea tasters Mr. E. Edwards and Mr. C, W. Felvon 
sizeable dealers and bought the best—millions of dollars worth of above, who has blended more brands of cigarettes, _coffee tasters Mr. F. M. Reuss and Mr. A, J, O'Liu 


fine vintage Turkish and domestic robaccos. successful ona large scale, than any othertobacconist. _wine tasters Mrs. Jeanne Owen and Mr, H. J. Grossman, 


4. THE MOISTURE-RETAINING AGENT. Acting on the 5. THE SMOKE CLEANSING. The Imperial size of Fleetwood 6, THE PACKAGE. Fleetwoods are packed in better quality, stronget 
advice of physicians and chemists, we rejected for the gives extra filtration of the smoke. This reduces throat iriants, material, to protect the cigarette against being crumpled. in the 
new Fleetwood the moisturesetaining agent used in nicotine, and tars that stain fingers and teeth, The smoke of purse of pockee. As a pleasing final touch for what we believe to 
most cigarettes, and adopted instead a modern hygro- Fleetwood is filtered through more tobacco—20% more for the be the first completely modern cigarette, the eminent art director, 
scopic agent which does not produce acrolein, an first puff and 30% more for the last—provided you donot smoke —_Mr. Leland Stanford Briggs, was commissioned to develop a package 
irritating gas usually present in cigarette smoke. Fleetwoods farther than you would old-size cigaretce of artistic merit . 


FLEETWOOD 


7. RESULTS OF TESTS of the smoke of Fleetwood and four of the large- 
selling brands which were also included in the famous Reader's Digest test 
last summer, As tested here all cigarettes were machine-smoked to an aver- 
age distance of 40 millimeters to simulate natural smoking. 


Tailigrams of i 
Brond Tor inthe smoke Nicotine in the smoke 

Flestwood 77 § 
A 


8 
c 
> 


| A SUPERIOR CIGARETTE AT THE STANDARD PRICE - THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, INC. + “HOUSE OF TRADITION” + LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Peg-board test examines manual dexterity by making the girl pick the pegs out of one side  Tweezer dexterity test puts girl to task of picking up pegs out of holes with tweezers and put- 
of the board and put them down in the e opposite corner of the board. ting them down in other hol s test helps to rate aptitude for working with small tools, 


Drm: last war, a million American men gotac- record of experience in similar or related jobs. To 
el the intelligence test _find out how to use this untried group of workers, the 

yy, they were given t U.S. Employment Service series of board 

e er called “horsefeath- 1 mbinations called “batter- 


igs e Army tried to find out w ies,” the tests uncover special aptitudes, A woman 
Women take examinations to see ew soldier could do best. applying fora job in an aircraft machine shop would be 
During this war, the intelligence or aptitude test is__given the tweezer dexterity test (above right), and pa- 

becoming known to hundreds of thousands of Am pertests like those on pages 48-50, Result would show 


what kind of war work they CaN WO can women who, on applying for war jobs, have no _ whether she stood good chance of doing good job. 


Block test consists of picking up small disks of wood which are laid out in the pattern of the and the result is judged on speed 
board and putting them into the board in the corresponding holes. Thisisa fairly simple test mistake, In other tests, accuracy 


=> 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 45 
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h Help America Solve 


Wartime 


iving Problems 


Upat Bridgeport, Conn,, the General Electric 
Consumers Institute—devoted to bringing 
better living to America’shomes in peacetime 
—is now finding the answers to many prob- 
lems of wartime living. 


Today's busy homemakers face constantly 
increasing problems due to rationing and 
shortages. The need for conservation and 
thrift grows greater with every day of the 
war. Facts learned in G-E experimental kitch- 
ens, laundries and research laboratories are 
made available to you in booklets and bulle- 


WAR BONDS WILL BUILD NEW VICTORY HOMES 


tins. For instance A Captain in the Kitchen” 


is a helpful booklet on the care and use of 
your electric appliances. We suggest you 
ask your G-E Appliance Dealer for a copy, 
or write to General Electric Consumers In- 
stitute, Dept. L2-3, Bridgeport, Conn. 
When the war is won and you begin think- 
ing about your Victory Home of tomorrow 
the G-E Consumers Institute will be espe- 
cially helpful. It will give you expert infor- 
mation on marvelous new electrical comforts 
and conveniences that are sure to come. 


TOMORROW 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


CONSUMERS 


INSTITUTE 


‘The General Electric Consumers 
Institute is dedicated to'the \ser- 
vice of America's homes and 
carries on constant research on 
such home problems as: 
Nutrition + Food Preparation 
Food Preservation + Appliance 
Care + Electric Appliance Repair 
Laundering + Food Conservation 

Home Heating and 

Air Conditioning 


Aptitude Test continues 


PEGS BOA R DS AND DIS KS Only mechanical apparatus used in the tests are some 
’ boards in which pegs and disks are picked up, put 


back, arranged and rearranged. No one test deter- 
mines the abilities of any person. They must be used 


CAN UNCOVER ABILITIES “rics rcotmen 
Phe U.S. Employment Service sets up test batter- 


for a specific job by first analyzing the job. It goes 
out toa factory, 
fici 


are then used on applicants for the jobs and good 
scores in them taken to indicate promising material. 


Crisscross test on a peg board requis of two hands. As in most of the peg-board tests, Turning disks over is a simple operation. To start disks are all turned light side up 

the problem starts with half the board filled and the other half empty. Idea is to transfer cant moves both hands down the rows, turning each disk over and putting it back i 

pegs in some definite sequence from filled half to unfilled half. Here the test-taker has todo original place with dark side up, Each hand must turn its disk over without help fro 

' catty-cornered, picking up the pegs with’both hands at once (top picture), crossing hands other hand. Arrows show motion of disk turning over in air. Average good time: 30 seconds 
(middle), putting them down in corresponding holes. Average good time: 25 s A good performance in this and supplementary tests would show ability to pack materials, 
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f TO STEAL YOUR HEART Away! 


a 
N 70 TAKE YOUR BREATH AWAY! y >» 


eis 
y. wot! 
rat ests 


Produced by Charles R. Rogers + oirectes ty Norman Z. McLeod + Reveaseo THRU UNITED ARTISTS Screen ploy by © Ea 


ASK YOUR THEATRE MANAGER WHEN “THE POWERS GIRL” iS COMING! 
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|ptitude Tests (continued) 


ssembling tests are slightly more complex. This one uses rivets and washers. Ob- 


ect is to pick rivets out o in one half of board, put on washers, put into corre- 
ponding holes in unfilled part. Test-taker takes rivet with 

rith the other, puts them together (top picture), then puts rivet into pl 

est is done, loose washers lie around (dottom ), do not count unfavoral 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 


Mobley Lushanya, American Indian girl, 
is a famous prima donna of the Chicago 
and San Carlo Opera Companies. 


Miss Lushanya loves to design and make 
y of her concert dress 
ing is twice as easy on her Singer Form. 


To end tedious costume fittings, Miss 


Lushanya has a Singer Form molded to- 


her figure in thermoplastic. 


Molded Singer Form* 
ends try-ons! 


1’ THE Fist practical dress form 

molded to the human figure, With it, 
you can pin, fit, and finish a dress in half 
the time—with perfect results assured! 


Molding takes only 30 minutes. A 
Singer expert smooths the soft plastic 
over your figure, protected by a cotton 
shirt. Then, as the mold quickly sets, it 
is snipped off—ready to be finished and 
delivered at your home, 


No more try-ons! You can mak 
own dresses, alter ready-mades, adjust 
hems, all by yourself—with ease. Or, 
you can leave your Singer Form at 
dressmaker’s, and order dresses without 
a single fitting. Thousands of women are 
ordering these new Singer Forms, and 
saving time and mone 


your 


See your Singer Sewing Center for free 
consultation and complete details, Con- 
venient budget terms. 


SINGER 


SEWING 


® CENTERS 


EVERYWHERE 


‘neg. U8. Pat Om, 


(Coprright, U.S.A, 190, by Toe Singer Manatacaring Cay All ights reserved for All Onntrag, 
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HE WAY TO 
A WOMAN'S HEART 


WHEN YOU'RE feneing for a lady’s affection, you can hardly hope to 
break her resistance with bristly whiskers and rough, coarse 
jowls, Try a rust-resisting Barbasol Blade for a weapon—not on 
the girl, but on your own Barbasol-softened beard, Nothing like a 
smooth-as-silk Barbasol Face to win your point in close-ups—it's 
one sure way to a woman's heart! 


YOU'VE WON it, mister—first prize for the sweetest 
shave you ever had. That’s modern Barbasol— » 
beneficial oils to soften your whiskers, soothe the 
skin, protect from chapping and give your face 


that fresh, velvety feeling—in a single operation. es 


BACON AND EGGS never get cold, waiting for the man 
who shaves with Barbasol. It's far too quick for that. 
No brush, no lather, no rub-in—no burn, no bite, no 
sting—no other shave will do, once you try America’s 
favorite brushless shaving cream. Large size 25¢, giant 
size 50¢, family size 75¢. 
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Aptitude Tests (continues 


APPLICANTS SOLVE PAPER PROBLEMS 


Ithough there are only a few board tests, there are a great many 

paper and pencil tests. The U. S, Employment Service has more 
than 100 of them now and is adding more daily with each new job 
analysis. There is a wide range of difficulty in the paper tests. For 
simple assembly work an applicant would have to be proficient in ph 
ing some dots in some circles. For more exacting jobs, like that of ship 
fitter, the applicant would be given a very tough battery crammed 
with scrambled geometrical designs, like some of those shown in the 
sample tests below. Applicants are given strict time limits in which 
to finish their answers to the question 

In finally judging applicants, the U. S. Employment Service grades 
them in upper, middle, or lower groups for particular jobs. Only those 
in the upper and middle groups are considered good job material. 
But those who place in the lower group for one kind of job may very 
well display aptitudes which put them in ahigher group for other jobs. 


Dotting test requires the applicant to move his pen 
circles lie and put a dot in the middle of each circle." 


Geometrical-design problems call for shape recognition. Design shown in small box 
is composed of one element repeated plus element labeled A, B, C, D or E in 
Fight. Objects to tell which element isused to continue design. In No. 1, answer 


toutes) a7 aod to pass acipay cao t te Gaal bam a 
..”” Good scorer would answer all these within 10 seconds. 


fouTIMUED OM PAGE sa 
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HE WAR is forcing great changes in the lives 
of people all over the earth, Some are tem- 
porary; others will remain, 

The greatest permanent change will result from 
the increasing use of air as a realm for transpor- 
tation, Therefore unnumbered millions of per- 
sons are re-studying geography. 

But there is no map of the invisible air, 


ss * 


The land and sea miles that separate places re- 
main the same. Buc airplanes cancel the surface 
barriers and change the proximity of places. In- 
evitably, as all peoples continue to become closer 
neighbors, they will have a more direct influence 
upon each other, No phase of our lives will be 
immune to the effects of this new propinquity. 


£2 Ss 


The air map above shows nothing but the names 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS UNITING CANADA, U. S.A. AND MEXICO AMERICAN AIRLINES Inc. 
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AIR MAP 
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and locations of places. As our guide we use a 
polar projection map. 

Next, we remove all surface “pictures” of lands 
and waters, in order to emphasize the essence 
of what aviation means, Air is not divided into 
many different parts as are continents and oceans. 
Air is one unit, boundaryless and universal, 


ee 


Air is much larger than all waters and lands com- 
bined, and is available, alike to all inland and 
coastal places, everywhere. Therefore we believe 
air is the dominant realm for transportation. We 
know that there will always be need for ships, 
trains and motor vehicles, but we believe that the 
relative value and effectiveness of all surface meth- 
ods will be determined according to how well we 
use what only air transportation makes possible. 

Fortunately for our nation’s war effort, the 
United States has the world’s greatest system of 


" BUY WAR BONDS | 


Airlines, As one part of their war-work, they are 
operating numerous new routes to many forciga 
lands, Another part is the maintenance of an 
even better air transportation service on the home 
production front. Great as are these contribu- 
tions to date, in order to win, Air Transportation 
must shoulder much more of the war burden, 
eee 

But our air efforts must not relax with victory. 
Immediate development and expansion of Ameri- 
ca’s aviation is necessary also in order to protect 
our nation at the Peace Conference. Then, either 
we will be dominant in the air — or we will be 
dominated in the post-war, air-world. 


A.N. KEMP 


President, American Airlines, Inc. 


FACTS 


ABOUT FIRST A/D FOR 


BURNS 


IF YOU ARE NOT A DOCTOR, 
that’s the first fact to remember 
about first aid for burns. When a 
burn is severe and extensive, 
treatment should be left to the rec- 
ommendation and supervision of aphy- 
sician. Call the doctor without delay. 


YOU ARE FAR MORE LIKELY 

to be called upon to give first aid 

for burns of less serious extent— 
for minor burns and scalds, which 


comprise the great majority of civilian 
burns in wartime as well as peace. 


ESSENTIALS OF FIRST AID FOR BURNS: 


1. The first aid worker should end 
relieve pain and make the 
comfortable as possible. 


or to 
fferer as 


2. Even more important, the first aid treat- 
ment should guard against infection in 
the burn. 

3. The first aid treatment should not in- 
terfere with or delay natural healing. 


‘The experience of many years in the treatment of many millions 
of burns shows that the prompt use of Unguentine gives merciful re- 
lief from pain... reduces the risk of infection ...and promotes 
natural healing of the injury. 


UNGUENTINE RELIEVE 
—it has local anesther 


PAIN 
effect 


UNGUENTINE FIGHTS INFECTION 


—it is antiseptic 
UNGUENTINE PROMOTES HEALING 


—usually without a scar 
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Aptitude Tests (continues) 


erstand but requires. steady hand. Applicant starts 
triangle in upper left-hand block and draws line through openings in blocks, being 
careful not to touch the printed lines, Good time for complete problem; 20 seconds, 


Tool-recognition test is gi 
uses of tools. Poor perforn 
edge of carpentry. Good tin 


cant might know about the 
nt had little or no knowl- 
problems: 20 seconds. 


jon question asks the applicant to look at the 
side, then quickly pick out the matching pict 
the group shown at the right. Good time for answering thi 


e questions: 15 seconds. 


Yes Ma’am!—Bompyx ont, that Jap 
silkworm, has another knot in his tail. 
Parachutes are being made of cellulose 
acetate rayon. Strong parachutes. Safe 
parachutes! 


Sure, the rayon for one parachute 
would make 444 stockings. But you 
still have stockings. Right, Ma’am? 


The “University of Petroleum,” 
Shell’s research laboratories, is very 
much in the “silk stocking and para- 
chute picture” through research which 
resulted in Shell becoming one of the 
principal suppliers of acetone to 
industry. 


It is acetone—produced by Shell 
from a waste petroleum gas — which 
changes a cotton derivative, cellulose 
acetate, to a syrupy liquid: the “spin- 
ning solution.” This is forced through 
holes of microscopic fineness. Presto! 
It becomes silky fibers. These are 
twisted into thread. From then on, you 
can name what you want—from sheer, 
glamorous stockings to a parachute! 


We're really richer than we were before 
these wartime “shorta came along. 
applied to our native 
resources and lo! we have artificial silk 
... or rubber . . . or exotic flavorings and 
perfumes—to mention only a few that 
have been found buried deep in the 
chemical structure of petroleum, 


And the exploration of these new chem- 
ical frontiers has only begun. 


SHELL RESEARCH— 


Sword of Today 
Plowshare of Tomorrow 


STERDAY...TODAY 


) OLD TAYLO 


‘STRAIGHT BOURBON 


| Tayior 


+ COPYRIGHT 1943 5 
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- TOMORROW... 
ways the Same 


O.. of the hardest things we ever have to do is to change our habits. 
Especially the little habits of everyday life! We get into the habit of pick- 
ing up our evening paper from the same newsboy, buying our cigarettes 
in the same store, saying “Howdy” to the same bus-driver, and if they 
change, we miss them. It upsets us a bit because we like the old, familiar 
faces we have come to know and depend on. 


‘The same holds true of the things we buy, eat, smoke, drink, wear. Names, 
brands, trademarks and packages get to be habits in our daily life, because 
we know just what they stand for in price, quality and satisfaction. 


And so when our country's war-time needs force changes and you have to 
take new packages to save tin and plastics, and when labels and sizes and 
prices all have to change, even though you're glad to play ball for victory's 
sake, you can’t escape a sense of uncertainty as the old landmarks fade. 


So to the discriminating men whose habit it has been to drink the finest 
whiskies, it is our distinct pleasure to point out that the quality of these 
five great whiskies will not change! For generations past they have been 
great landmarks in America’s distilling art! And as they were yesterday, 
so they are today and will be tomorrow! 


For even in war-time, the strict U. S. Government regulations specifying how: 
bottled-in-bond whiskies shall be produced, are not changed! 


OLD GRAN D= DAD 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


OLD TAYLOR 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


OLD CROW 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT WHISKEY—RYE OR BOURBON 


MOUNT VERNON 


BRAND 
: STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


oe GS Sate OLD OVERHOLT 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


For years and years, doctors and mothers all 
over the country have made castiles their baby 
soap—because castiles were the very standard 
of purity, 

Now you can get that same marvelous purity— 
in pure, white floating Swan—at far less than the 
cost of castile! 


Itt puree than, finest; Cantiles SWANS nan 


made under th 
tors, show that 


Give your complexion this new kind of baby- 
gentle mildness! Wi 
tifully it agrees with your skin—how lovely 


TUNE IN: Burns and Allen + CBS * Tuesday nights * Tommy Riggs and Betty Lou * NBC « Friday nights 


soft it leaves your face and hands. See what gobs 
of creamy-soft lather it gives—faster than you 
ever dreamed a floating soap could! See how fresh 
and clean Swan smells! 


ie i ial 


When Swan's so thrifty, why not enjoy its casti 
purity and mildness for bath, dishes, fine thing 
ur washing? Swan's so firm—it lasts and 
. Gives you more real soap per penny than 
any toilet soap tested! Swan up and save! 


“WHEN SO MANY PEOPLE SAY é 
‘SWAN'S BETTER’—IT'S JUST ~2 
COMMON SENSE TO TRY A @ 
CAKE AND SEEI// 


MM 


“IN AUSTRALIA THERE 1S BETTER HOUSING, MORE FOOD, CHEAPER 


CLOTHING AND MORE FREEDOM THAN IN ANY OTHER COUNTRY” 
hy THE RIGHT HONORABLE HERBERT VERE EVATT 


Commonwealth Minister for External Affairs 


K tralia is a democracy. It is a political democracy 
in which every man and woman has a real share 
in the ultimate control of the country. It is largely, if 
not entirely, an economic democracy for mere wealth 
counts lessinAustralia than anywhereelsein theworld. 

Australia’s machinery of government stands mi 


way between that of Britain and that of the United 
States. 
We are linked to Britain not only by allegiance to 


the King and the ties of kinship, but by our adoption 
of the British system of “responsible government.” 
Under that system, the executive body, ie., the Cab- 
inet, holds office only so long as it is able to retain the 
confidence of the popular legislature. 

Side by side with this essentially British system, 
Australia established a federal system of government 
largely on the United States model. Powers of legis- 
swoon are divided between one central and six pro- 
Vincial legislatures much upon the lines adopted in 
the United States. 

In Australia the central legislature, called the Com- 
monwealth Parliament, is given power to deal with 
some topics which have not been ex cluded 
within the jurisdiction of the United States Congre: 
‘The Commonwealth Constitution, for example, en- 
ables the system of compulsory arbitrat 
disputes to be adopted by the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment. ‘The result has been the development of an 
claborate system of Federal industrial arbitration 
pivoted upon the doctrine of the standard of “basic” 
wage. 

Australia does not possess the long and imposing 
list of constitutional guarantees which were written 
expressly in the United States Constitution, None- 
theless, there are important constitutional safeguards 
in the Australian Constitution, such as the guaran- 
t Jom of trade among the States and the 
prohibi wealth law which might 
offend against the free exercise of any religion. 


pressly 


State and Commonwealth controls 


‘The States still have general control over such im- 
portant matters as the regulation of land, education, 
the administration of justice, health, housing, the 
regulation of employment and the provision of mea- 
sures for the relief of unemployment. 

On the other hand, the Commonwealth Parliament 
exercises supreme control over war and defense. The 
Commonwealth also controls foreign affai 
excise, overseas and interstate trade, the administra- 
tion of all Commonwealth territories and, generally 
speaking, most matters of national and international 


customs, 


t any possible argument for the “right 
5 n” the Federal union of Australia is de- 
clared to be indissoluble. ‘The Federal capital and 
seat of government are situated at Canberra which, 
in comparison with the capitals of the six States, still 
remains a tiny city. 

It should be added that neither the Commonwealth 
Parliament nor any State Parliament is subject to 
any interference or control by the British Parlia- 
ment. In 1926 this was expressly laid down in the 


famous Balfour Declaration so far as all the self-gov- 
erning Dominions were concerned. 

But forms of government are not necessarily deci 
sive of the real content of a democracy. The people 
of the United States, especially those whose sons and 
brothers are taking such a prominent part in the con~ 
duct of the Pacific war from the Australian base, are 
very interested in the practical question—how does 
this Australian democracy make out? How do the 
people live? 

‘These are difficult questions to answer shortly. On 
the one hand, an Australian may not be regarded as 
an impartial observer. On the other hand, the stra 
ger is often apt to form a superficial judgment. You 
cannot roll up a nation into a newspaper article. 

‘Toa large extent the way of life in Australia is de- 
termined by environment. Australia is a “remote” 
country in the sense that it is remote from the great 
centers of white people with their very long devotion 
toart, learning and letters. Its population is but 7,000,- 
000 and, if we exclude New Zealand, the neighbors of 
Australia aggregate over 1,100,000,000 colored per- 
sons—more than half the population of the world. 
‘The area of Australia proper is about 3,000,000 square 
miles, rather less than that of the United States, 
and of this area over a million square miles are in the 
tropics. Today nearly 66% of its area has subnormal 
or insufficient rainfall and the Australian tropical re- 
gions are mostly of the arid 

‘The resources of Australia relative to its popula- 
tion are large. The country is quite “young” with its 
first white settlement not much more than a century 
and a half old. Much of are still un- 
touched. ‘They are capable of deve to the 
point of use with relatively little effort. For the in- 
dustrious and the efficient, they offer the necessities 
of life at a lower cost in effort than nearly any other 
country in the world. It can be said that in Australia 
there is better housing, more food, cheaper clothing 
nd more freedom than in any other country. The 
climate of most of the populated areas makes for life 
in the open air, and this, as much as the splendidly 
organized infant welfare centers, tends to develop 
higher standards in health and physical development. 
‘There is no snow to restrict outdoor life in the 
are no limits to the 
n. 


Ss resource 


winter, and in the summer th 
enjoyment of sports or recreat: 

The Australians are in many respects more British 
than Britain—the racial quota approaches 98% Brit- 
ish, But the general habits of life approximate more 
closely those of America than Britain. This is due to 
the great spaces, the necessity of developing the new 


country rapidly so as to catch up on the old, the 
surplus of easily realizable natural resources, the 
spirit of self-reliance and adventure, which is always 
associated with pioneering nations. 

I would say that, of all the United Nations, Aus- 
tralia is perhaps thecountry where the four freedoms 
of which we speak so much in the abstract have 
been realized in practice to the greatest extent. 

Political freedom in Australia is basic. The right of 
comment on all public affairs is exercised to the full. 
‘The people regard the franchise as not merely a right 
but a duty, and for this reason voting has been made 


AUSTRALIAN WAY OF LIFE 


AUSTRALIA AND AMERICA 


During the last year of war the Common- 
wealth of Australia has come into new but 
not altogether sharp focus for most Amer- 
icans. With U. S. troops fo Australia went a 
large contingent of U. S. war correspondents 
who, when censorship stopped them from 
writing freely about American forces, pro- 
ceeded to spread themselves on Australia 
and the Australians, They reported that Aus- 
tralia was a lot like the U. S.—but there 
were sensational differences which did not 
clways make pleasant reading to the Aus- 
tralians. The Australian character was dis- 
sected, with undue emphasis on gambling 
and drinking and general “cussedness.” 
Much was made of the Australian's love of 
horse racing and his politicians were gener- 
ally low-rated, During this period also the 
Australian Government was going through 
the throes (somewhat belatedly) of tripling 
its war effort and bringing troublesome labor 
into line. (The Labor government is now prose- 
cuting the leaders of 37,000 Sydney work- 
ers who, against orders, took New Year's 
Day off.) Relative to its size and population 
it is now generally agreed that Australia has 
done an excellent war job in the past year. 

Therefore, to show how Australia looks to 
on Australian who was humbly born in the 
country, learned its life at school and univer- 
sity, ployed its hurly-burly politics and rose 
to become one of its most distinguished 
judges and now a ranking member of the 
Commonwealth Government, LIFE publishes 
the accompanying article by Dr. Evatt.—ED, 


DR. EVATT IS ALSO ATTORNEY GENERAL IN THE CABINET 


CONTINUED ON NEXT Pace §=—-5S. 


GENERAL MAC ARTHUR (IN UNIFORM) WAS GUEST OF AUSTRALIAN HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES IN CANBERRA LAST YEAR. 


AUSTRALIAN WAY OF LIFE (continued) 


m of all candi~ 
application what- 


full crit: 
this has n 


compulsory. While there 
dates for elected offi 


ever to any branch of the judicial 
founded strictly on the British model. The 
service is also entirely nonpolitical; entrance to i 
open public exan ent in it is perma 
nent and quite un: y political changes. In a 
word, the public servant is not a fair subject for publ 


criticism, but his political chief is. 

The second freedom — religious freedom — 
pressly protected against any infringement by Com- 
monwealth law or reguli 
as much the prerogative of all s 
the very air we breathe. 

‘Then there is “freedom from fear.” This is no doubt, 
a relative and not an absolute freedom. So far as 
stralia is concerned, both the nation in relation to 
the British Empire and to the world at large, and the 
people in relation to each other do not know what it is 
to experience t h has gripped many of the 
nations of Europe and Asia for so lon 

Finally, there is “freedom from want.” ‘The Austra- 
lian people have always insisted that * 
want" is meaningless 
is willing to perform useful work in the life of a com- 
munity is paid sufficiently well to enjoy a reasonable 
standard of comfort. White Australia” policy, 


ex- 


ns. In fact, this freedom is 


ts and all persons as 


fear whi 


reedom from 


nless every human being who 


which has been rigorously enforced for nearly half a 


John Curtin, 58, Prime Minister, heads Australia’s War Cabi- 


net whose members are shown here. None fought in last war. 


I discrimina- 
bit- 
until 


century. is based not so much upon rac 
s. It was found by 


tion as upon hard, practical 


in many countries that, unless an 


ter experien 


| trade and international relations are bet- 
ter conducted, a white country whi 
Asiatic migration practically invi 


of living within its borders, 


internati 


h opensits doors to 
lower standard 


psely associated with this point of view is the 


ical labor n 
ce its form 


h developed rapidly 
50 years ago. Broadly 
unions in Australia have bee 

As in Brit 


speaking, the trade 
modeled upon British lines. 
sorted to politic: 
covered that non 


directly 
1 for improving 
the general standard of living. It was prophe 
the Australian Labor 
student of Australian affairs is aware of its important 
contribution to the Australian way of life. At one time 
or another the Labor Party has controlled the Com 
monwealth and each of the Sti 
al life of the Australian 
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free fro 
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try districts, 
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fe centers around his hon 
from his place of work. 
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‘bush. 


muter 


e in a suburb often 


a the absence of any underlying popula- 


No class of work, if it is per- 


Francis Forde, 5: 


ister. By profe: 
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n Forde is a t 


nister and Deputy Prime Min- 
cher and electrical engineer. 


AT LEFT OF TABLE IS PRIME MINISTER CURTIN, CHIN IN HAND 


formed honestly an 
white Australian as bei 


faithfully, is regarded by the 
ig beneath his digni 


ing to his self-respect 

While an important section of the people are inte 
s nothing approxi 
the seven-day-a-week professional baseball of the 
In the main, our greatest cricketers and foot- 
ballers are Saturday-afternoon performers except on 
the special occasions of interstate or international con 
petition, Since the war competitive sports have take 


ested in athletic sports, there 
in 


a back seat. 


The Australian: practical idealist 


What is the political and social philosophy of the 
average Australian? If he is an idealist, he is certainly 
a practical one. For the most part he feels little in 
est in abstract social or political philosophy. For i 


stance, the instrument of the State itself or of the 
organized municipal been used to take 
over private concerns or establish public utilities. But 
this has been done without conscious intention to 


| or economic 
nt su ds, 


adopt any socialist or other politi 
dogma, What is the result? If the experim 
the Australian rejoices and continues the experiment. 
Illustrations are the Commonwealth post and tele- 
State-owned railroads and the 


graph services, th 
municipally-owned lighting and power systems. If the 
experiment fails, the Australian cheerfully gives it up. 

In this Australia and New Zealand have be- 


Norman Makin, 53, the Minister for Navy a 
first worked as a steel plant pattern-maker and 


J Munitions, 
¥y preacher. 


come something of a social laboratory for the rest of 
the world. So far as Australia is concerned, some of the 
State experiments have resulted in great national 
assets, which have removed or checked the power of 
private monopoly, 

Curiously enough, private capitalism too has often 
succeeded best where its operations have been con- 
ducted efficiently and with a due regard to the public 
welfare 

During the present war we owe much to the for 
sight of some'of the men who, with or without State 
backi established basic mdary industries 
Australia. The war effort of the nation has been great- 
ly assisted by the voluntary labors of some of the 
leading technicians and managers of privately con- 
trolled secondary industries. Yet the Commonwealth 
itself has played the leading part in the rapid develop- 
ment of the munitions industries. 

there is the so-called Australian “sense of 

By caricature and cartoon, it has been made 
sufficiently evident to the world in papers such as the 
Sydney Bulletin and Smith's Weekly. After all, the 
Australian sense of humor is a healthy thing and con- 
tains not a trace of decadence. It is based on over- 
statement and understatement, It argues a sense of 
proportion which enables the Australian to hold the 
balance fairly well between conflicting political parties. 

‘The personal habits of the Australian are not to be 
judged by those of a few exhibitionista who may some- 
time be found in railway trains engaging themselves in 


Joseph Chifley, 56, Treasurer, the best-liked man in Parlia- 
ment, is well-to-do and runs his own newspaper in Bathurst. 


swilling beer, smoking strong cigars and betting on 
cards. The average Australian “celebrates” to the 
same extent as the average Britisher or the average 
American. Statistics prove that he is a temperate per- 
son. In Australia, as everywhere else, a man is known 
by the company he keeps, and there are special types 
which do not conform to the average because they 
never rise to it. 


Pacific front vs. world front 


‘The long-established free and compulsory educa- 
tional system has tended to make the Australian an 
omnivorous reader. Public libra are thronged. I 
believe that, speaking proportionately, the newspapers 
of Australia have a greater number of readers than 
those of any other countries. The press of Australia is 
free. 

In the present war, the Australian has, naturally 
enough, become intensely Pacific-minded. He has al- 
ways suspected Japanese ambitions and Japanese 
power. At the same time he regards the Pacific prob- 
lem in fair relation to the world picture of a world 
war. The Australian thinks that the Pacific front 
against Japan can not only be m 
tended, without in an prejudic 
for intensifying offensive action 
fears that there will be a tendency to ease up against 
Japan after the recent naval successes. In these, as in 
many other respects, the Australian resembles the 


Hestarted 


John Beasley, 47,is rebellious Minister for Suppl, 
his career as a barber, became a $ it 


Californian whose way of life appro: closely 
that of the Southern democracy of the Pacific. 

During this World War, as during the first World 
War, the Australian has made a great reputation as a 
fighter. His life of freedom has helped him to be ready 
to fight tyranny in whatever garb or country it ap- 
pears. At the same time, the Australian has never 
favored a large standing army. It is the soldier 
who has usually come to the fore in times of emergence 

‘The Australian feels that it is not enough that he 
should himself enjoy freedom. He believes that, in the 
world of tomorrow, no one can be free unless freedom 
is enjoyed everywhere. He feels that we had the 
chance to establish that kind of freedom after the last 
war, but our leaders fumbled and missed golden oppor- 
tunities. Asa result, we neglecttd our duty toward the 
youth of our countries and allowed unemployment 
and poverty to haunt both the last generation and the 
present. In short, the Australian feels that we failed to 
perform our duty toward our neighbor adequately 
even within our own countries. Still less did we per- 
form our duty toward the weak and the helpless and 
the poor throughout the world. 

Loyal as he is to the King and the British connec- 
tion, the Australian is intensely devoted to his home- 
land. He does not talk much about his patriotism—it 
is rev ed in a thousand ways among the Australian 
soldiers, sailors and airmen who because of their devo- 
tion to the common cause are, at the present moment, 
fighting Hitler in Europe and in the Middle East. 


Arthur Drakeford, 51 ster, is still president of the 
powerful locomotive engineers’ union, has four daughters 
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ABERDEEN 


ARMY’S OLDEST, LARGEST PROVING GROUNDS 
TESTS NEW U.S. GUNS, TANKS AND BOMBS 


Aberdeen’s commanding officer, Major 


of 90-mm. anti- 


raft guns ready for sh 


jeneral Charles T. Harris Jr. inspects a long row 
ent. Each 90-mm. weighs 9 tons, costs $60,000. 


Ti Chesapeake B: 
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the Army’s success or failure in perfe 
mean suceess or failure for Ame 

Aberdeen’s competition, 
logical people, the Germ: 
ten years developing war w 
a year ago, neither took the time 
made great progress. Its new 90-mm. 
its self-propelled 105-mm. howitz 


ting the world’s best weapons w 
n troops on the fighting fron 


eral Sher 


velous weapons. For the future, prospects for improve 


Effect on shell projectile fired through a sheet of armor plate is checked by two Aberdeen 
workmen, Most of the experimental testing is done by civilians, with Army officersin charge. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


. But in the last year it has 
nan tanks, 


boom of the big guns never stops at Aberdeen, Md. There on the shores of 
yy, the Army has its largest Ordnance Proving Grounds, and 


w vehicles. In a technological war such as World War II, 


pecially with the Nazis, has been tough. A techno- 
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Aberdeen (continues) 


90-MM. GUN GETS 
ROUTINE CHECK 


“aa 2 


GUN ARRIVES IN BOXCAR, TRACTOR UNLOADS IT 


ee 
OPERATED NOW BY.HAND, MALE CREW LOADS GUN 


¢ a ame 
ROTATING ARM PULLS 3JN AROUND ROUGH ROAD 
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GORE IS WASHED BEFORE THE RUST PREVENTIVE IS APPLIED 


At Aberdeen every type of weapon from a pistol to a 
16-in, gun is tested and fired. All night long the tanks 
roll around the testing courses, and big guns, AA guns, 
and machine guns bark along the hundreds of ranges 
or “fronts.” Between 200 and 350 test projects are usu- 
ally going on at once, and from five to a dozen direc- 
tives for new projects are received every week. 

‘Two types of testing work are done at Aberdeen: ex- 


A 
CLEANS, STAR-GAUGES AND GREASES GUN 


GUN IS TEST-FIRED WITH LIVE AMI 


perimental testing for new-type weapons and accept- 
ance testing for standard weapons. Every tank and 
every gun larger than a machine gun made by a U. S. 
arsenal must be individually tested by the Ordnance 
Department before it is used by troops. Aberdeen, along, 
with three other big proving grounds, does a lot of this 
work. These pictures show the various testing steps to 
which a standard 90-mm, anti. 


AFTER STAR GAUGING AND PAINTING, GUN IS READY TO SHIP 
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Aberdeen continues) 


Jooks stuck but it can easily get itself out. The drivers of all 


THE TANKS GET 
TOUGH WORKOUT 


we “aa 
such tanks are civilians. Allof them can driveall typesof ve- 
hicles and are also expert repairmen. After passing the tests 


Aberdeen’s objectives in its tests of tanks and vehi- 
cles are simple: Drive them until they crack up. See 
exactly how much they will stand. Give them rougher 
treatment than they will get on any fighting front, 
whether on a blazing desert, tropical jungle, or froz- 
en arctic icefield. Only the best-designed weapons will 
survive. Recently a manufacturer submitted a new- 
type tire for bogie wheels. They were put on a medium 


4 ia “ 
shown on these pages, the tanks are taken to the repair 
shops where they are stripped down and put together agai 


tank which made two complete turns around a rough 
four-mile testing track, The tires disintegrates 

‘Tanks are given particularly tough workouts. They 
are dunked in water baths, 4 ft. deep, run over hur- 
dles, sent up 60° slopes, plunged across man-made 
shell holes, driven through sticky mud baths and loose 
sand. Then, after all that, they may be sent out on a 
road endurance testand drivenuntil somethingcracks, 
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Two tank destroyers mou ‘These tank-destroying units, mount- are fired from flatears that they arrived on to facilitate rapid handling of testing. The British 
ing a 105-mm, howitzer and a .50-cal. machine gun, are built on medium tank chassis. They call this model the “Priest” because of the pulpit-like arrangement for the machine gun, 


Medium tank is driven into a large man-made shell hole by Hubert Monks (right), one of On the “slopes,” a medium tank tries out its climbing ability at 50° angle, Despite the com- 
Aberdeen's best test drivers. All vehicles at the Proving Grounds are given tough workouts. _pletenessof the present testing equipment, the Army is building an even more dificult course. 
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Aberdeen (continued) 


I weapons and vehicles at Aberdeen 24 hours 
chine guns on an Aberdeen Proving d wy. The corkscrew fla 1 by an unevenly charged tracer bullet. 


zhts up the entire surrounding area. This gun, TWO Machine guMS are tested at night. The .50-cal. (eft) weighs 65 Ib., shoots 800 round 
riggers to steady it and to absorb recoil. _minute while the $0-cal. shoots 1,200. The tracers are greenish-white for 100 yd., then red. 
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WOMEN NOW MAKE TESTS 
ONCE DONE BY SOLDIERS 


r. the beginning there were soldiers at Aberdeen, loading and firing the 
guns, working the cranes, carrying powder bags, measuring shell veloc 

in the chronograph rooms. ‘Then, as soldiers went off to combat duty, there 
were civilians at the same jobs. Finally last spring, as the draft hit hard, the 
ns began to disappear and in their places came thousands of women. 
at Aberdeen women are doing the same work soldiers once did, and 
are doing it well. 

‘The women come from everywhere. Many have husbands in the Army. 
Others have husbands who also work at Aberdeen. They wear bright-colored 
slacks, and their “firing fronts” are a rippling blend of pink, blue and orange, 
mixed with white and black powder from the guns. 
all weapons up to the 90-mm. AA's. They handle highly technical instru- 
ments. They drive trucks, act as bieyele messengers, swab and clean v 
cles. A few of them have even been tested as tank drivers, but that work, 
with its physical bruises, is still a little too tough for them. 

On this page are three of them. But there are many more. Like Mickey 
Leppert, 18, who tried to get a man’s job, then started disassembling 37- 
mm. guns, now operates a crane. Or Mrs. June Roe, 18-year-old mother, 
chief of an AA crew, and Mrs. Helen Lay, who works in the powder room. 


shell-loading room works N Bare, whose husband is also an employe at Aberdeen. 
Here she is hammering a plug into a test slug to keep the shell’s sand from running out. 


eT 


fcr owner tt 


ae 5 
Test firing of new carbines is the job of Mrs, Ruby Barnett, a grandmother, who has been 
at Aberdeen 9 months, She never fired a gun before taking her job, but loves to shoot now. 


One of “Three Fat Ladies of Aberdeen” is Viola Testerman, carrying a 41-Ib. shell. She 
weighs 225 Ib. Other fat ladies weigh 225 Ib. and 231 Ib. Their ages are “military secrets.” 
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Aberdeen (continues) 


Into bomb bay of an ota 


only when the s 


“BLOCKBUSTERS” 
MAKE BIG BLAST 
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Suddenly the slug flops away from t 
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High up over the marked Aberdeen target, the 2, 


‘ops out of the open bomb-bay doors 
At first it falls horizontally, Y 


swings Jownward and starts to spin as its fins eatch t 
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the target observers watch 
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icker flash of flame, then a puff of smoke, 
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X” marked w 


of a mighty vole: 
missiles, capable of sh 
hundred yards and killing 


structure wit 


bomber, grow- 


a quarter of a 


Jo most of the destruc 


Heavy jagged bomb fragments, buried hundreds of yards in every direction 


nding within 100 yards of the ex 


mb would be killed by concussion a 


LIKE A VOLCANIC GEYSER, SMOKE 
FROM EXPLODING 2,000-LB. BOMB 
RISES BLACK AGAINST THE SKY 


Three branches of the armed forces try to take over the li 


first a general, then an admiral and finally six marines who are 


beginning 
Producer 
Max Gordo ught to town a rowdy comed: 
led The Doughgirls. W ation for this 
ne from the fi f poppin, the hor 
ion in Washington, D. C, or the popular so 
that says “‘a woman's a two-face, a 
it is difficult to say, But for sheer laughter and hilar- 
ious fun The Doughgirls is hard to beat. It will probably 
n toa long and comfortable ri 
atirical such other lampoons of 
Of Thee I Sing and I'd Rath 
Be Right, this con at three unmarried “wive: 
who live with their “ in one crowded hotel 
suite has everything in it but the We 
ment. Taking part in the proceeding 
rubber czar who was formerly the “wet wa 
the Mid ting from Montan 
Boxer dog, a Russian priest, a admiral and 
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How American tt is...to want something better! 


MAYBE MOTHER'S NEW MIXER will be one of the few rem 
she’ll have to wait for it till after the war. But whenever it comes, you can 
bet she'll exclaim “Now this is something better!” 


ining or maybe 


And how American to want “something better’—in kitchen equipment or 
airplanes or threshing machines or what-have-you. 


Why, we're even fighting a war on the promise of a better tomorrow! 


THIS FINE AMERICAN TRAIT goes right through our lives—helps us 
decide what we will wear or eat or drink. There is an ale—one with a 
B-ring trade mark like the dewy rings your glass leaves on the table. 

it the words in the rings. “Something 


better,” say millions of Americans when they try this moderate beverage. 
And so many say it that this has become... America’s largest selling ale. 


To speed the day when we can have more “better things” buy war bonds and stamps 


P, Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J. 


The Doughgirls (continues) 


ae 
Uninvited guest is « little man who throw, 
looking for a plice to sleep. Doughgirl Edn 


hours ago 
these soft white hands were 
taking a beating like this! 


Cleaning the hotel suite lampoons the fast-paced life of wartime Washington. Two 
maids rush into room with their vacuums and dusters, are out again in 15 seconds, 


No wonder women whose hands take a daily beating — in war 
work, in kitchens...laundries...nurseries—use Pacquins! Doctors and 
urses, too — Pacquins was created for hands in water 30 or 40 times a 
day. Lovely Joan Smith (shown here) 
needed special hand protection. Her job 
—engraving marine dials for the Control 
Instrument Company, Ina3 her hands — 
job-roughened, reddened. Until she 
learned “Pacquinshelps keep handssoft, 
smooth...gives marvelous comfort such 
as my hands never knew before.” Never 
greasy. Can't tip or spill. Get Pacquins 
3 Hand Cream today! 
cREAM 0 


eee x 
en couimns 


HAND § CREAM 


‘seated) comes to the suite for a quiet business talk with one of the 
“husbands.” First interruption is waiter with menus girls ordered the day before. 
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Put at least 10% of your Earnings 
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You can make this day 


come quicker 


Soa pay, in your town, a whistle will 
start to blow. 


Then another. And another. 
Bells will start ringing. 


People will rush into the streets, Schools 
will let out, Flags will appear from nowhere, 
and banners, and bugles, and drums, 

Men and women will march through the 
streets, shouting, cheering, weeping, yelling. 


It’s over! 
‘The war is over! Over! OVER! 
And we've won! 


Every American knows that some day this 
day will come. But every American can 1 
it come quicker by putting more of himself 
into the war. 


ke 


One way to do this is to buy War Bonds. 
For every dime and dollar you put into Bonds 
is working to win the war. It’s giving our 
soldiers the guns and tanks and planes they 
need to fight with. It’s giving our Navy the 
ships they need to shoot from. It’s bringing 
ory nearer. 


Think it over! 


Even if you're already buying Bonds (and 
who isn’t?) can’t you put more money into 
Bonds teday? Can't you spend more on Bonds 
this month, and next month, and the month 
after that—every month until the war is over? 


Can't you do just a little bit more to bring 
victory closer? 


This advertisement in behalf of the Treasury's 
War Bond Campaign is contributed by 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Makers oF 


in War Bonds 


NEW YORK DIMOUT 


When dusk drops on New York City, ne , s » unshaded. Some light seeps into the night. 
now comes on to challenge the darkness. ‘The sparkling sky it the city is strangely darkened. The thin moon floating be- 
State Building has the sky almost to itself. In 

1 caution. Along the 

ra phe pher whe r sidewalks, wh s ins skulk, boys 

April 14, 1941), here shows Ne K's and walk unabashedly hand in hand. Sometimes, taking 


wartime dimout. It begins after sundown and is not perfect. c from the darkness, they even stop in the streets to kiss. 
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The lights that once drap 
like little stars. The torch in Liberty’s right han 
with thirteen 1,000-watt 
att lamps. It is kept lighted not 

-a but simply asa warnin 


which once shon 


The ferry commuters churning home at night to Staten Is- 
land can still see the Statue of Liberty. Industrial New Jersey 
is too busy to dim all its lights. As the ferry swings down th 


cl past the clanging buoys, the statue pivots into th 


lighted western sky. Then she stands there, nc 
owy, but clearand sharp, the way Liberty should 


ST. PATRIC 
CATHIEDR 


hg 


D) 
= 


Scarred by the 
Cathedral seem to 
1s centuries to the C 
li 


Dimn 


light. From behind Rockefell 


a 


p the heavens, St. Patrick’s is seen by the 
anda fth Avenue lamppost. 

h to show the stone saints in their 

the build und it. niches, the delicate stonework above the intricate doors 
nd it y and windows, the s spires pointing up to the two tall 
towers whic d fade quickly into the night. 
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‘The dimout betr: 
dream. With its 
Midwestern city 
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which no er for 


are cold and cavernou 
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‘They stop sometimes near the Hotel Astor. Sailors stand there 
iting fo just looking. There is not much to see. 1 


flowers in the florist shop (center) are not what 2 sailor comes tc 
in Times Square and ailors can get a little embar 
ring at the window of the women’s under store (ri 


h features black brassieres, statuettes of well-girdled women: 


New York was dimmed during the last war too. The object then w from Brooklyn 


ave New v a the big skyscrapers are black 
York City some 62,000,000 kilov > 


cr gleams by contrast. During the evening, the d: 
$900,000 from the municipal electric-light bill. But the object today its surface turns into a thin mist. The 1 
to darken the ci nts of 1918 were not so black 


the buildin; 
as those today. Usually the downtown skyscrapers, which are seen here long, the river makes a Juminous border 


1 like light-drenched honeyeombs and the East 
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THIRTY DAYS AFTER RESCUE 
olds stand outside hos 5 


PACIFIC MISSION 


PART Il: IN WHICH THE NAVY RESCUES SEVEN CASTAWAYS AFTER 21 DAYS’ DRIFTING 
by CAPTAIN EDWARD V. RICKENBACKER 


s Isaid, Sergeant Alex died and was buried 

during the carly morning of our 13th day 
in the rafts. It had been my habic, as soon as 
it was light enough to sec, to count heads in 
the rafts. Seven (not including myself) was 
the number fixed in my mind. For the first 
few days, as [counted automatically, [would 
discover with a kind of shock that there 
were only six. Then I would remember. Alex 
was the seventh. 

Alex's death left Lieutenant De Angelis, 
the navigator, alone in the two-man raft at 
the end of the line. With me in the middle 
raft were Colonel Adamson and Private Bar- 
tek, both very weak. Captain Cherry, the 
pilot, Licurenant Whittaker, the co-pilot, and 
Sergeant Reynolds were in the leading rafe. Bartek 
now asked De Angelis to change places with him. 
De Angelis was willing, but he preferred to be 
with his fellow officers at the head of the rafts. So 
Sergeant Reynolds came back with me and Adam- 
son, and Bartek shifted to the little raft alone. 

Before daylight a morning or two later, woke 
up to find the little raft gone. The connecting rope 
was trailing in the water and, having tied the 
knot myself, I knew it could not have pulled loose. 

‘At daybreak we saw his raft only a half a mile 
away, bobbing up and down on a gentle swell. We 
waved and yelled. Finally Bartek heard us and 
paddled back, almost reluctantly. I asked what 
happened. He admitted having untied the line 
during the night. I have never been able to under- 
stand why and, although I asked him directly, he 
offered no explanation. 

My memory may be a licele off, but I think we 
finished the last of the rainwater the evening be- 
fore Alex died. Another calm spell settled over our 
piece of the Pacific. The rafts, scarcely moving, lay 
bunched together, and the sun started to burn our 
guts out all over again. 

We went another 48 hours or so without water. 
After the last drop had gone, several men were 
almost raving wild in cheir thirstiness. There is 
really no limit to whac men will try in cheir ex- 
tremity. In the first terrible week we had 
saved our urine in the empty Very cartridge 
shells and let it stand for several days, hoping 
that the sun and air would work a beneficial 
chemical change. That was my idea. It was 
a bad one. 


A taste of shark meat 


We had been without food since we ate the 
last mackerel on the ninth day. Cherry, who 
had been fishing patiently, lost the second 
and-Iast line and hook on a big shark. But 
before this happened, he had actually hooked 
atwo-foot shark. With Whittaker’s help, he 
managed to hoist it into the raft, where he 
stabbed it with a knife. Cherry cut the car- 
cass into two pieces, keeping the smaller one 
for his raft and passing the other back to me, 
for Adamson, Reynolds and myself, and for 
Bartek in the little raft. 


with Rickenbacker 


Copyright 1943 by TIME Inc., LIFE Magazine 


This week Captain Rickenbacker continues the story of his 
great adventure in the Pacific. In Part | he told how he set out 
‘on @ mission for Secretary of War Stimson to inspect Amer- 
ican air forces and how, on the flight from Hawa 
Fortress which carried him was forced down in the sea. He and 
his seven companions were cast adrift on three small rubber 


rafts, with no water and nothing to eat but four oranges. Day 
after day they floated beneath a blistering sun, growing 
steadily weaker. On the 13th day Sergeant Alex Kaczmar- 
czyck died. 
Capte 
Forces Aid Society. Instead of payment, LIFE is happy to join 


Icut off equal pieces for the four. The meat was 
rubbery and tough; it cook all my strength to force 
the rusty blade through it. Maybe we were more 
pernickety than some other castaways, but hungry 
as we were, no one had stomach for shark meat. 
It had a foul rancid taste and the two or three 
of us who chewed and sucked the meat, mostly 
for the liquid in it, soon spit ou the pieces, gag- 
ging as we did so. I kept my piece in the boat all 
day, hoping the sun would cure it and make it 
palatable, but I simply could not down it. When 
I offered them another piece, Adamson and Bar- 
tek shook their heads. The flesh was beginning 
to stink, so I threw it overboard, without regret. 
In a little while I heard a splash—Cherry’s half 
had followed ours. 

While trying to stab theshark in the raft, Cherry 
had driven his knife through the rubberized canvas 
floor, making a quarter-inch tear, through which 
water seeped. Because the day was calm, Cherry 
decided to try to make a patch with the repair kit. 
In the kit were a cube of glue, a piece of sandpaper, 
and a small roll of patching material. The problem 
was to dry the raft botcom so the patch would 
hold. Cherry and the other two got out of their 
raft and curned it bottom side up, so that it floated 
on the inflated roll, leaving an air space under- 
neath. Then they hauled themselves back on the 
bottom, resting there while the canvas dried. 


ON RUBBER RAFTS of this size, Rickenbacker and his men spent 21 days. They 
had two large rafts and one small, so cramped they had to sprawl over each other. 


the Flying 


Rickenbacker donated his story to the Army Air 


in making a contribution to the Society. 


The patch was a failure—perhaps because 
the patching material was ruined by salt 
water. It pulled loose soon after they righted 
the raft. They never tried another. The 
rent didn’t let in enough water to cause dan- 
ger, but enough to make them miscrable. 
Unless they bailed frequently, there was 
always two or three inches of water in the 
bottom. 

Our bodies, our minds, the few things 
we had with us were slowly rotting away. 
All the watches except Whittaker’s stopped 
running, as salt-water corrosion froze the 
works, The compass needle ceased to point 
and finally rusted hard in the direction in 
which it had set. The silver coins in my pockets 
took on a discolored look. The secret orders that 
Mr. Stimson had given me faded and became un- 
intelligible, The colors and the print came off 
our only map, which finally stuck together at the 
folds and could not be opened. Bue by then I had 
memorized the position of every island or bit of 
land of any possible use to us. 


Career of a crucifix 


In the breast pocket of my coat I have carried, 
for many years, a little leather case containing a 
crucifix and three Se, Christopher medals, The cru- 
cifix was given to me in 1917 when I left with the 
A. E. F. by a 10-year-old girl, the daughter of a 
friend. Whenever I flew on the Western front, I 
always had that case in my flying suit, As the case 
wore out, I had it replaced—half a dozen times, 
I'd say. It was with me the night I flew into a hill 
near Atlanta. And it was with me again on the 
Pacific. Like all the other metal things, the cru- 
cifix and the medals started to corrode and disin- 
tegrate. I am not a Catholic and, aside from the 
sentiment connected with such things, I was cer- 
tainly under no illusions as co what they could do 
for me. Yet after all the years, and the good for- 
tune associated with them, I found myself believ- 
ing, as men will when everything else is going to 
pieces, that my fate was somehow involved 
with them. 

The watch I had was a gift from the city 
of Detroie after the other war. It was a fine, 
expensive timepiece; I valued it for that 
and other reasons. Yet not to be able to 
tell the time curned out to be no particu- 
lar loss. Time, merely as something to keep 
track of, ceased to be any real concern of 
ours. One of the men who had a small note- 
book kept a diary'through the first week but 
as far as I could see he never wrote after- 
ward. 

‘Adamson used to pencil terse notes on the 
side of the raft, with the date. But by the sec- 
ond week he was satisfied merely to scratch 
the day. His last note I remember clearly: 

“Fourteenth day. Rick and I still alive.” 

Either the 14th night, or the night before, 
an unexpected and depressing event occurred, 
After Alex died, I began to despair of Adam- 
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A Case of 
LESS SCRAP MORE FIGHT 


nis sleek and polished example of 
AWaasernn machining is a propeller 
shaft for a Buick-built Pratt & 
Whitney aircraft engine. 


It used to be cut by slow and painful 
whittling from a forging made from 
a 184-pound bar of steel. 


By changing the forging method, 


Buick found a way to get the same 
results from a steel bar weighing only 
165 pounds. 


Nineteen pounds le 
cut away, 19 pound 
be sent back for remelting, con- 
siderably less expenditure 


a \) 
ww 2 


of precious machine tools and — J11 
propeller shafts from the same material 
that used to deliver only 100 — in less 
time per shaft! 


The country needs scrap metal—all 
you can dig up 


Italso needs to avoi te of materials 
in the making of fighting tools. 


So we'll strike a bargain with you. 


Do your share in ‘‘getting in the 
scrap” —and we’ll do ours, in this 
and other instan like it, to get the 
utmost ‘‘fight’’ out of the materials 
we work with. 


BUICK owision or GENERAL MOTORS 


‘THE FIRST PLANE APPEA! 


PACIFIC MISSION (continues) 


son. The nagging pain in his back, aggravated by 
salt-water sores, gave himno peace. Tomy knowl- 
edge he never slept deeply. He just slipped off 
into a permanent semiconsciousness, occasionally 
broken by fecble gusts of fury and intolerable 
pain. His fect, legs, arms, wrists and face had 
been burned to a red pulp and any movement in 
the raft, however slight, was certain to com- 
municate itself to his back. 

Hans Adamson is an old and dear friend. It 
was a terrible responsibility to sit there and 
watch the strength. go out of him. His clothes 
were rotting on his back. The colonel’s eagles on 
his tunic were corroded, His uniform shirt and 
pants were water-stained and coming to pieces. 
‘A gray stubble covered his face and his eyes 
were bloodshot and swollen. 

On this particular night I felt the raft give 
a violent lurch. My first thought was thac a 
shark was attacking. Adamson's body was no 
Jonger against mine, His end of the raft was emp- 
ty. I saw something struggling in the wa- 
ter close by and my hand gripped Adam- 
son's shoulder. He was too heavy for me 
to hold up alone, but my yells for help 
brought Cherry and Whittaker up in their 
raft. We were a long time at it, but we 
managed to haul him back into the raft. 

In the morning Hans had a long lucid in- 
terval. We talked about many things, fa- 
miliar and pleasant things done together, 
the mission we were on, But from that day 
‘on he seldom spoke or asked for anything. 

It does us no dishonor to say that we 
were all becoming a little unhinged. We 
were unreasonable, at times, in our de- 
mands upon one another. Wrathful and 
profane words were exchanged over noth- 
ing at all. Every night the rafts were 
drawn together for prayer meeting. We 
continued to read from Bartek's New Tes- 
tament, now yellowed and stained by salt 
water. But one or two, who had been 
most fervent, became backsliders. Because 
their prayers were not answered within 24 
cor 48 hours, they condemned the Lord for 
His failure to save them. 

‘As commander I had final responsibility 
for the party and the only weapon I had 
was to brutalize and jar those whose chins 
sagged too far down on their chests. One 
man said to me across 20 fe. of water: 
“Rickenbacker, you are the meanest, most 
cantankerous so-and-so that ever lived.”* 
Some of the things I said could have been 


IN THE DISTANCE ON THE 17TH DAY. 


RICKENBACKER AND Hi 


a heavy weight on my conscience. But I felt bet 
ter after we reached land. Several of the boys 
confessed that they once swore an oath to live 
for the sheer pleasure of burying me at sea. 

There were occasions when I myself was 
pretty hard-pressed; when my private store of 
aches and pains reduced me to something less 
than a good companion, My legs and hip were 
rather severely torn in the Atlanta crash. Right 
up co the time of the Pacific trip 1 was under 
regular diathermic and physiotherapeutic treat 
ment. If anyone had told me I could live for 21 
days with two other men in a space approxi- 
mately nine feet by five, I would have said he 
was crazy. 

As I got thinner and thinner, my ceeth began 
to give trouble. The gums seemed to shrink in 
proportion to the rest of me, and the new front 
bridgework which my dentist finished a few 
days before I left curned loose and uncomforta- 
ble. My mouth dried out, and under the bridge 


Help comes at dusk on Nov. 12. A Navy plane circles over Rickenbacker, Ad- 
amson and Bartek,'drops a flare over the darkened ocean before making landing. 


MEN WAVE FRANTICALLY, BUT IT MISSES THEM AND DISAPPEARS INTO A SQUALL 


Q Sijden}rost— 


the saliva formed an evil-tasting cottony sub- 
stance that felt like mush. However, by washing 
the bridge four and five times a day in the ocean, 
and forcing salt water against the gums with my 
tongue, I found some relief. Knowing the fix I'd 
be in if the bridge ever slipped out of my hand, I 
was extremely cautious about this ceremony— 
overcautious, in fact. One time it did slip from 
my hand, but I had it back before it had sunk 
six inches. For me that was the most frightening 
moment in the 21 days. 

Thus, like the others, I had my difficulties 
and, I might add, my particular delusions. One 
was a dream that repeated itself endlessly. Ie al- 
ways began with my sighting an island occupied 
by an old friend with a fine home who was hap- 
py to welcome us. There would be breakfast, 
with an abundance of the fruit juices that I 
craved, and a telephone with a direct line to 
Mr. Stimson, who was waiting to hear where 
we were, so that he could send a plane to pick us 

up. Then I would wake up in horror, to 
find myself on the Pacific, with the raft 
rocking on the swell and the gray mist 
around, 

Both Cherry and I were convinced we 
were well to the north and west of the 
convoy and air ferry routes. We tried from 
time to time to paddle in a southeasterly 
direction, but the effort taxed us and we 
gave up. It scemed much more important 
to conserve our strength. 

On the 14th night or so we got a won- 
derful break. A series of squalls, one be- 
hind the other, passed over the rafts. It 
was a wild night. I doubt if I have ever 
worked so hard, or to such good effect. 
When I finished wringing the last shirt and 
sock dry at dawn, there was a gallon of 
water in my bailing bucket. Cherry had 
nearly as much in the Mae West. in the 
morning and again at noon we had a jigger 
around. This, with what we had sucked 
from the clothes before we squeezed the 
water out, refreshed and heartened us. 

Butbecause ourlast resources were plainly 
running out, we held council the next af 
ternoon and decided to chance a course 
that I had steadily held to be risky. Ever 
since leaving the airplane I had insisted 
that the rafts stay together. But now I had 
come to believe that our only hope was for 
one raft, manned by the strongest three, to 
try to beat across the current to the south- 
cast. In that direction they stood a better 
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SUSAN TUCKER HUNTINGTON 
of New Canaan and New York 


ment to Aviation Cadet Warren 
Albert s was announced September 
9th while he was on his last leave. Her ring 
(right) is set with an emerald shining either 
side of the exquisite diamond. 


‘nly a year ago when she first knew 
Warren, Susan was happily studying at the Neig' 
borhood Playhouse School of the Theatre. 


Today—Warren has gone South to train as an 
Army flyer, and Susan is hard at work at the 
anty Institute taking the *Assem- 
on” so she'll be ready to step right 
a vital job on an airplane production line. 


Drills, bolts, screws and nuts have 
n my face 


Hulesaposk of auachine dict’ 
an afteryards my face feels softas a glamour girl's.” 


society 


an praise it—wt 
I girls than any other f 
Ask for the larger sizes—you g 
your money. All sizes are popular in price. At 
beauty counters everywhere. 


At her bench at the Delehanty Institute, Susan drills 
she'll use often when she starts her war job. “Warren 
lly exact I'm getting to be, 


rington> 
Steven> 
1 Ale aba 


can Vin 
Cade eh 


“SHALL I SEND HIM 
YOUR LOVE, TOO?” 
Susan asks Jupiter, wire- 
haired terrier. After a grimy 
day in the school shop, it’s 
wonderful to feel feminine 


COPY SUSAN'S SOFT-SMOOTH 
COMPLEXION CARE 


Use Pond’s Cold Cream as she docs— 
every night and for daytime clean-ups. 


First, Susan smooths Pond’s all over her 
face and throat. She pats gently, with brisk 
little pats to soften and release dirt and 
make-up, Then tissues off well. Next, Susan 
“rinses” with more soft-smooth Pond’s Cold 
Cream and tissues it all off again. “My face 


FOR ENGAGED a New pearl-glowing creaminess 


a feels grand,” she says—"‘so softand so clean.” 
- the lovely new soften hands in one application P : 
peas tahoe ‘Ss + Give busy hands a whiter, sweeter look I's no accident so many lovely engaged 
{Danya) Siw © relieve icritated chapping quickly girls use Pond’s! 
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RICK AND BARTEK ARE LOWERED INTO RAFT FROM PLANE TO WHICH THEY HA\ 
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chance to fall in with a transport plane or a ship; 
and if they were lucky enough to be picked up 
alive, they would direct the search for us. Cherry 
agreed to go, and Whittaker and De Angelis, 
who were in better shape than any of the others, 
also voluntcered. I gave them most of the water, 
and the last oar in the little raft. 

‘They set out in the early afternoon, Or I should 
say they tried to set out. They untied the line and 
paddled off. The sea was flat, but there was a 
slight headwind. Hours later they were still in 
sight, not more than a mile away, perhaps less 
Watching, I could see two men paddling while 
the third rested. Long after the sun had set, I saw 
their shadows rising on the swell. Then I lost 
them in the night mist. 

When day came and I hauled myself over Rey- 
nolds’ back for a look around I saw they were 
only a short distance away, sleeping. Presently 
they paddled back, exhausted. Cherry said it was 
a physical impossibility co force the raft against 
the current and that little breeze. This was a 
heavy disappointment to all of us, but in an odd 
way the incident marked a turning point in our 
fortunes. Thereafter we were never without wa- 
ter. The skies clouded over, and there were few 
hours during the day or night when rain squalls 
were not chasing across the horizon. 

We also invented a storage system for water. I 
hated to leave it in the bailing bucket on the bot- 
tom of the raft because there was s the risk 
of knocking it over. And the loss by evaporation 
during the heat of the day could be very heavy. 
The idea of using the Mae West lifejacket, which 
I wore, occurred to me. This had two double 
compartments, filled with carbon dioxide, each 
closed by a bicycle valve 

T Jet out the gas and, taking a mouthful at a 
time from the bailing bucket, forced the water 
down a narrow tube past the valve into the com- 
partment. This took a long time—perhaps 15 to 
20 minutes to transfer a quart. All the while the 
boys had their eyes fixed on my Adam's apple, 
watching for a convulsive jerk. The honor system 
has seldom been put to a more severe test, and I 


can't blame the others for being suspicious. One 
night I heard one man muttering to a companion 
that while it only cook a count of three for Rick- 
enbacker to fill his mouth from the bucket, it 
took a count of 16 for him to transfer the mouth- 
ful to the jacket. 

The three used Very shells that we had saved 
served as drinking cups. They were about six 
inches long and perhaps an inch and a quarter 
wide. There was one in cach raft. Proving how 
far men will go in adapting themselves to hard 
conditions, we also urinated in them since we 
dared not stand up in the raft. (Throughout the 
21 days, even when we were without water, our 
functioned almost normally. On the 
other hand, I do not recall that anyone had a 
single bowel movement.) 


Mackerel jump into the boats 


Wich water we also gained a little food, by a 
great stroke of luck. One night in the third week, 
there was a tremendous splashing all around the 
boat. It was pitch dark, bue the water blazed 
with zigzagging phosphorescent streaks. We 
could hear heavy bodies hitting the water ter- 
rific smacks. 

A pack of sharks had hit a school of mackerel 
with the rafts in the middle of the slaughter. 
The terrified mackerel shot out of the water like 
star shells. One landed in my raft and I fell on 
him before he could flop out. Simultaneously 
another landed in Cherry's boat and was bagged. 
They provided food for two days. It was our 
first in nearly a week. 

Cherry was the only one who could claim to 
have been hurt by a shark; and this was by mis- 
take. One night we were all aroused by a blood- 
curdling shrick. There was a God-awful thrash- 
ing around in the forward raft and finally I 
heard Cherry yelling, ““A damn shark came up 
and hit me and broke my nose.”” 

We pulled the boats together and from Cher- 
ry’s misery it was plain that he had been hit a 
hard wallop. Blood was streaming down his 


JEN LASHED, RICK THEN PADDLED RAFT TO PT BOAT WHICH TOOK HIM AND BARTEK ASHORE 


face and shirt. Whittaker made him lie down 
while he heaped wet handkerchiefs over his 
nose. This stopped the bleeding and, after the 
pain cased, Cherry decided that his nose hadn't 
been broken after all. He had only the foggiest 
idea how it happened. He was stretched across 
the raft, with the upper half of his body across 
the inflated bulge, and while asleep he must have 
rolled out, just far cnough for a shark co reach 
him with a flick of the tail. 

The 17th day brought the first tantalizing hint 
that we had finally drifted within the reach of 
assistance. We had been through several days 
and nights of squally weather which blew us in 
all directions. The rafts had taken a pounding 
and the interminable slap-slap of the waves, the 
everlasting pitching and swaying, had left us 
sleepless, exhausted and miscrable. I would 
wring rainwater from clothes until my fingers 
turned stiff and useless. Then I would rest and 
wring some more. The reserve in the Mae West 
grew steadily; it had a fine heft when I lifted it. 
‘And we were drinking three jiggers a day per 
man. 

This particular afternoon was heavily over- 
cast; the sea was quite rough, with whitecaps, 
and I was worrying about the strain on the con- 
necting lines. I saw Cherry in the raft ahead sit 
up, cock his head. Then he shouted back, ‘I 
hear a plane. Listen!" 

In a few minutes we all saw an airplane off to 
the lefe. It came out of a squall, flying low and 
fast, about five miles away. Bartek was back in 
my raft that day. He stood up while I held him, 
and waved his arms and shouted until he slid out 
of my arms and fell exhausted across the raft. 

The seven of us yelled our lungs out. The plane 
came no nearer, It was a single-engine pontoon 
job. I doube that we had it in sight more than 
three or four minutes. It was too far off for us to 
make out its markings. A squall moved in be- 
tween and we did not see it again. The yelling 
stopped and for a long time no one talked. My 
throat hurt from shouting so much. 

Yer just to sce that airplane was a terrific 
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This is the way to win a battle 
in the desert 


Libya and North Africa made it clearer than ever: 
‘Thus 18 A WAR OF 


Id be equipped 
ntained on 5 tons of supplies each year. 
But today, for every soldier sent abroad, 101% 
tons of shipping space must be provided for 
equipment alone. And it takes an additional 18 tons 
of shipping to supply a single soldier for a year! 


pply is a matter of ships. 


snd ships need electricity. 


‘Tune in the Westinghouse Program starring 
John Charles Thomas — NBC Network, 
2:30 P. M., Eastern War Time. 
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stimulus. It was the first outside sign of human life visible to us in two and 
a half weeks. Here at last was proof that land was close by, or at least a 
ship capable of catapulting such an airplane. Only the sick men slepe that 
night. Cherry, Whittaker, De Angelis and I talked steadily across the rafts. 

On the 18th day, again in the afternoon, we saw two more airplanes of 
the same type, flying close together, perhaps six miles away. We waved 
our shirts but did not shout, knowing it was useless. On the 19th day, in 
the morning, there were four more airplanes, first a pair to the north, then 
another to the south, perhaps 4,000 ft. high. First che strong resonant note 
of the engines came from below the horizon; then we saw the planes them- 
selves; then we watched them disappear. The sound lingered after they 
had gone. 

That afternoon no airplanes appeared and somehow the fear took hold 
of us that perhaps we had gone past the land, perhaps we had drifted 
through a string of islands and were moving into the open Pacific. Being 
picked up, quite obviously, was going to be a chance in a million, We had 
assumed that an airplane with a vigilant crew could not miss the bright 
yellow rafts. Now we knew otherwise. In a rough sea the rafts must be 
just flecks against che whitecaps. 

Yet this should have been our best time. We had water in reserve and 
we also had food. In the carly morning, in the gray half-light before 
dawn, hundreds and hundreds of finger-lengch fish, resembling sardines, 
collected around the rafts. With practice and diligence, we learned how to 
scoop them up. The trick was to bring your hand from behind and pin 
them with a quick move against the raft. But for every one landed, a 
hundred were lost. Through the last three days we must have caught be- 
tween 20 and 30. They were divided, share and share alike, and the fishes 
were still wriggling when we bit into them. I crunched them and downed 
them whole. 


Cherry goes off alone 


We come to the evening of the 20th day—about 6 o'clock. Cherry and 
De Angelis were arguing. I paid no attention until a phrase, lovder than 
the others, came across the little stretch of water. It was the first inkling 
of what was afoot. Captain Cherry wanted De Angelis to give up his 
place in the little raft. “Why do you want it, Cherry?” I asked. He 
answered, “I'm going to try to make land, Staying together is no good. 
They'll never see us this way.” 

Ttold Cherry then he was wrong, and I still think he was wrong, despite 
the fact he was the first to be picked up. We argued back and forth between 
the rafts for at least an hour. My point was that he had no way of telling 
which was the best direction to take. The various airplanes had appeared 
in the north, south, east and west. And if they couldn’t see three rafts 
bunched together, what chance did they have of seeing one? But Cherry 
was insistent. He argued that our only chance was to scatter. Yet he left 
the decision to me, saying: “I won't go unless you agree it is all right 
for me to." 

I realized that no good would come out of prolonging the argument. 
De Angelis paddled past us in the little raft, transferred to the lead raft, 
and Cherry took his place. I wished Captain Cherry well and said so long. 
He had some water in his Mae West so I was not worried on that account. 
He drifted off alone, carried by the swell and a slight breeze. 

Whittaker and De Angelis watched the receding raft with increasing 
nervousness. I heard them saying that maybe Cherry was right and there 
was nothing to be gained by staying together. They too decided to go off. 
I remonstrated with them as I had with Cherry. I was angry now. “What 
about Reynolds?” I said. “You haven't asked him.” They couldn't ask 
him, Reynolds was too sick, too weak, to understand. 

I gave in again. The talk had worn me down. 

Cherry was almost out of sight when Whittaker cast off the line. Both 
rafts were out of sight before night fell. Now there were three of us— 
Adamson, Bartek and myself. Adamson and Bartek were more dead than 
alive. They hadn’t been drawn into the arguments of the afternoon. I doubt 
that they even heard what was said. They were crunched up at opposite 
ends of the raft. 

Iwas terribly worried thar night. If we had indeed drifted past land, our 
chances of holding out much longer were damn poor. I had perhaps two 
quarts and a pint of water in the Mae West. Half of this, in one compart- 
ment, was good sweet water. The rest was dubious, being from the first 
wringing of the soaked rags. To be sure of getting rid of all the salt in the 
rags, we had at first thrown away the first pint or so, after using it to rinse 
out the bailing bucket and the Very “‘cups.’” However, a sip convinced me 
this water was drinkable and thereafter I frugally transferred the first wa- 
ter of a rain to the inside compartment of the Mae West. This became the 
emergency supply. The Juct of subsequent wringings went into what I 
called the ‘'sweet water™ chamber. This provided the regular ration. 

On the 21st morning I woke from a particularly pleasant version of 
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AFTER HIS RESCUE, Rickenbacker lies in a hospital erected in three days for his and his com- 


panions’ use by crew of Navy men uns 


y led in carpentry. Wich him at left is Captain Leech, 
commander of the Marines at the South Sea island base. Ri 


'shhands are bandaged for sunburn. 


COLONEL ADAMSON crests on another cot. Below: two of the three rafts. Cherry was found in 
smaller one. Whittaker, De Angelis and Reynolds beached other one on landing. Rick gave his 
to crew of PT boat as memento. “Mae West” jacket in smaller raft was used to store rainwater. 


See Barbara Stanwyck in the Hunt Stromberg Production 
“LADY OF BURLESQUE,” released through United Artists 
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my usual dream. I issued the morning jigger of water, but Adamsor| 
Barba ra Stan ck d Bartek were almost too weak to raise their heads to drink. As | 
wy measured the water into the shell, my hand trembled so much 

spilled some. Part of Bartek’s ration ran down his chin, and I had td 

give him more to make up for it. After wo hours of scooping, 

works at Canteen caught several more of the little fishes. But I was nervous and impa- 

tient and my hand moved with exasperating clumsiness. | 

The sky had cleared during the night and after the sun got up it 

turned terribly hor. I watched for seaweed and debris—anything 

suggestive of land. But the ocean was bare, Even the gulls were ab- 

sent. Some time during the morning Bartek emerged briefly from his 
coma and asked: “Have the planes come back?” 

Isaid, “'No, there haven't been any since day before yesterday.” 

He seemed to have difficulty understanding this. Then he mumbled 


“They won't come back. I know. They won't come back."’ He sai 
that over and over again 


“Listen, Captain—planes!” 


Yer it was Bartek who first heard the planes when they returned 
late in the afternoon. Lam quite sure that I was awake, but my sense: 
must have been dulled, because Bartek pulled at my shire and whis- 
pered, “Listen, Captain—planes! They're back, They're very near 

There were two airplanes approaching from the southeast. Adam- 
son and Bartek were too weak to stand themselves, ot to hold me up. 
Sitting down, I waved as hard as I could with my old hat. The! 
planes, only a few hundred yards off the water, passed within a cou- 
ple of miles and disappeared into the setting sun. My first elation was 
swallowed up in despair. Night was only a few hours away. This was 
our last chance. 


Half an hour later we heard them again, much closer. They came! 
directly out of the sun, straight for us. The first dived right over the 
raft. We yelled like maniacs. The plane was so low that I could see 
the pilot's expression. He was smiling and waving. Not until thea 
did I look ac the insignia, It was the U. S. Navy and gratitude and 
happiness filled me. I waved and waved, out of a half-crazy notion 
that the pilot must be made co understand we were not three dead 
men on a raft 

The first airplane made a full circle around the raft, then set off 


SHE'S IN THE ARMY NOW! Barbara Stanwyck is a hard-working member after the other. They disappeared into the direction from which they 
of the Volunteer Army Canteen Service (VACS to you). Right now you see first had come. Like the others, they were single-engine pontoon jobs. 
her catching a moment’s rest—playing gin rummy with the boys. As usual Ba ept asking, “Are they coming back? Are they coming 
when she takes time-out to relax, she enjoysa bottle of Royal Crown Cola. back" I'said yes, they kuow*wiere we arcland ‘cheytare cercalaly 


g back. My idea was that they had returned to some island 
base to report and a PBY flying boat would be sent to pick us up. In 
fact, I worked out half a dozen reasons to account for their leaving 
us. But, as ic turned out, I overlooked the obvious one—they were 
short of gas. 

As the minutes dragged, my confidence weakened. The sun was 
going down fast, and a dangerous-looking squall was making up in 
the south. About three-quarters of an hour later the same two air- 
planes reappeared, skirting the squall. While still a mile or so off, 
they veered off into a low cloud and vanished. Obviously they had 
lost us again, Bue a few minutes later they burst out of the hear of 
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my favorite. My choice, they told gives her a lift and a fresh start. 
me, was Royal Crown Cola. It has “When I want a ‘quick-up’,” sh 
been my choice ever sine adds, “I go for Royal Crown Col: 
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he squall, headed directly for the raft. They must have seen us in- 
tantly, because they glided down and circled. Then one plane went 
ff, while the other stayed overhead. 

He circled, circled, circled. I waved and waved and waved. Never 
ave I known myself to possess such strength, showing what mind 
an do over matter. 

The eastern horizon was already quite dark. I wondered what 
rogram the pilot had in mind, whether he was waiting for someone 
se, or planned to land and pick us up himself. The sun finally see, 
jut he just went on circling and the fear took hold that now he 
ould have to return to his base and we would be in for another 
hight on the raft, and if this squall caught us, God knows where we 

‘ould be blown by morning. I couldn't understand why he didn't 
and. 

Only a licele light was left in the western sky when a white flare 
flamed below the plane. A minute later the pilot fired another—a red 
bne. The reason for the circling now became clear. The pilot was 

aiting for a boat. Far off on the southern horizon two lights 
linked a code signal. 


he plane lands beside us 


The plane straightened out and made a cautious landing on the 

jarkened sea. Fortunately, it was smooth, except for a long swell. 
feer taxiing within a few yards, the pilot shut off the engine. I 
paddled up and caught hold of the pontoon. The radioman climbed 
jown to help me. The pilot joined him and I remember thinking how 
Jean and handsome they were, how proud I was to have them as 
Fountrymen, 

They introduced themselves—Licurenant Eadie (W. F. Eadie of 
Evanston, Ill.) and Radioman Boutte (L. H. Boutte of Abbeville, 
, Eadie said a PT boat was on its way to take us in, But he went 
on to say thac he didn't want to show another light, since there 
might be Japs in the vicinity. So rather than wait, he proposed that 
we taxi into the base, which he said was 4o miles away. 

I told the lieutenant that first we had to dispose of a piece of unfin- 
ished business, The afternoon before, after the others had gone off, 
[ had made this deal with Barcek and Adamson: the moment we 
knew we were safe, all the water in the Mae West was to be divided. 
They were to have all the sweet water and I the “tainted.” This 
would give me twice as much water, but they were all for it. 

L opened the valve in the Mae West and poured the sweet water 

into the bailing bucket for Adamson and Bartek. There was enough 
to give each a pint, While they were drinking, I unscrewed the other 
Ive, lifted the tube to my lips and drank to the last drop. 1 must 
ave had nearly a quart, Ie was salty all right, but if there had been 
gallon I would have taken it. 
Licut. Eadie meanwhile gave us the good news about the others. 
Captain Cherry had been sighted the afternoon before about 25 
miles away by a Navy plane on routine evening patrol, piloted by 
Licutenant Frederick E. Woodward of Davenport, Iowa. With him 
was the same radioman who was with Eadie, and he was first to 
sight the raft. 

Luckily for Cherry, a PT boat was nearby. Cherry, not knowing 
where we had drifted during the night, was able to give only vague 
Jirections as to our likely position. Every available plane was put 
in the ait and in the midst of the search a radio call from a nearby 
island informed the base that natives had seen three castaways on 
che beach of an uninhabited island several miles away. This news 
was supplied by an English missionary who had a small radio 
‘ransmitter, and presumably it accounted for Whittaker, De Angelis 
ind Reynolds, A doctor had already been dispatched to them in an 
tirplane. 

We were really the lucky ones. Our raft, during the night, drifted 
hrough the chain of islands, into the open sea. The next landfall 
was hundreds of miles away. There is, of course, no way of telling 
how far we drifted during the 21 days. My guess is between 4oo and 
soo miles. Unknowingly, we had drifted across the International 
Date Line, losing a day. By our calendar we were picked up Wednes- 
Jay, Nov. 11—or Thursday, Nov. 12 by the pilot's. We were then 
. few hours into our 22nd day. 

After we had finished the water, Eadie and Boutte hoisted Adam- 
.on 8 ft. into the cockpit. The plane had room for only one passenger 
ind I took it for granted that Eadie would leave Bartek and me 
pchind, So I said to Lieutenant Eadie, “Would you mind waiting 
until the PT does come up? I don’t want them to missus in the dark.”* 

Eadie said calmly, “Why, Captain Eddie, you fellows are going 
coo.” 
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PACIFIC MISSION (continues) 


I looked at the cockpit. ‘Where?’ He smiled and said, “On 
the wing.” 

Eadic had the strength of Hercules. With Boutte’s help, he hauled 
Bartek to the wing, lifted him over the cockpit and sat him on the 
right wing with his legs hanging over the leading edge. In that 
position he was tied securely co the wing and cockpit. I was boosted 
to the left wing and tied in the same way. I was deeply impressed by 
these two young Navy fliers. They knew their business, they asked 
no foolish questions. All that we could say was "This is heaven’ 
and “Thank God" and ‘God bless the Navy 

I don’t know how long we taxied—perhaps half an hour. It was 
pitch-dark and with the propeller wash battering my eyelids I 
couldn’t sce much anyway. Presently the shadow of a PT boat 
loomed up ahead. Eadie cur the engine and drifted within hailing 
distance. After a three-cornered argument involving him, the skip- 
per of the PT boat and myself, it was arranged that Bartck and I be 
transferred and that Adamson continue in the plane, rather than be 
put to the discomfort of another change. 

Ie was no hardship for me to change. I knew there'd be water and 
food—but water, above all—on the boat. They lowered Bartek and 
me back into the raft, and I paddled across to the boat. Planting my 
fect upon an American deck was the next-best thing to being home. 
The crew gave us a cheer. It bucked us up no end, but we hardly 
deserved it. There's no great honor attached to saving your own 
skin. 

Bed rolls and blankets were laid out. Bartek fell asleep instantly, 
bur all che excitement made me wakeful. Moreover, the salty water 
Thad drunk stimulated a bowel action that took me to the toilet. 
My legs were rusty after days and nights of just sitting. Nevertheless, 
by holding on to things I managed to get to the washroom. 


Enough water at last 


Water was the only thing on my mind. One of the men led me into 
a cabin where I downed four China mugs of water in quick succes- 
sion. The skipper, who was barely half my age, became alarmed. 
“Aren't you overdoing it?”” he asked. I said yes, maybe too much 
water would be bad. So I had a couple of mugs of pineapple juice and 
a mug of hot beef broth, one after the other. 

By this time we were at the base, and a beaching boat had come 
alongside. A Colonel Fuller, the ranking doctor, appeared with sev- 
eral pharmacist’s mates. They had two stretchers, on which they 
lowered Bartek and me to the other boat. A few minutes later the 
keel crunched on the beach. We were carried across the beach and 
down a road, under the most beautiful palm trees I have ever seen. 
The moon was shining through the clouds, the air was warm—it 
was a lovely evening. 

They took us into a little one-story hospital, with eight or ten 
cots in a single room. Colonel Fuller said proudly it had just been 
buile and we were the first patients. My clothes literally came apart 
as they undressed me. As soon as they put me to bed, I demanded 
water. The colonel curned co the pharmacist’s mate and directed him 
to give me two ouncesevery two hours. I said I wanted it in a bucket, 
not a medicine dropper. “If you drink too much,” the colonel said, 
“the after-effects could be quite serious."* I told him what I had had 
on the PT boat. “All the more reason,” he said severely. “Two 
ounces every two hours."" 

That was all I gor and chat night I was literally afire. I thirsted 
as I never had the worst day on the raft. The salt in the water I had 
drunk was doubtless responsible. 

Islept badly. The burns on my wrists, neck and face, the loath- 
some sores that covered my legs, thighs and bumpus were plastered 
with healing compounds, but they hurt now as they never hurt on 
the raft. My old dream repeated itself, but with a nightmarish twist 
at the end. I was again in that fine house, eating and drinking with 
gluctonous pleasure. Thea the dream dissolved and I woke almost 
in terror, imagining the raft was rocking and swinging under me, 
and mistaking the moonlight through the windows for the ocean 
mist. 

In the morning I was aroused by a fearful hammering and pound- 
ing. [was told that a new and bigger hospital was being built a shore 
distance away. Cherry was brought in that day and on the follow- 
ing day, Whittaker and De Angelis arrived. After being picked 
up, they had all been taken aboard a Navy tender. Poor Reynolds, 
however, had to be left behind. In his weakened condition the 
doctors were afraid to move him. I found I had lost 4o Ib. on the 
raft. Adamson and Cherry, both heavier than I to start with, had 
each lose 55 Ib. 
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PACIFIC MISSION (continues) 


Whittaker and De Angelis had a hair-raising tale to tell. The morn- 
ing after they left us, they saw palm trees a long way off to the north. 
Whittaker said he rowed for hours. Every approach to the island was 
guarded by reefs, over which the surf broke heavily, but they took a 
chance and rode the breakers to the beach. Too weak to walk, Whit- 
taker and De Angelis crawled on their hands and knees, dragging 
Reynolds between them. 

After propping Reynolds against a palm tree, they searched the 
underbrush for food and water. A short distance away they found a 
partly finished hur and the half-finished hull of a canoe, carved from 
the trunk of a coconut tree. The canoe had collected considerable 
rainwater. They skimmed off the dead bugs and drank to their bel- 
lics’ content. The rubbish was infested with rats. They got close 
enough to one to club it to death, and devoured it raw. Afterward 
some natives arrived in a canoe and took them to an island several 
miles away. Here they were cared for by che English missionary until 
the Navy doctor arrived. 

That same afternoon a flying boat brought two doctors in from 
Samoa—a Captain Jacobs of the Marine Corps and a Licut. Com- 
mander Durkin of the Navy. They gave us a careful going over and 
decided that all of us, excepr Bartek, should fly back with them to 
Samoa. Bartek was still too sick to be moved. As for Reynolds, the 
last word was that it would be best for him to remain on the tender. | 
‘Adamson had failed to bounce back as rapidly as the rest and the | 
doctors deliberated some time over the wisdom of moving him. They | 
finally decided to chance it, since the base hospital at Samoa was 
much better equipped to take care of him, It was a good thing they 
did. Had they left Hans there, I am sure he would have died before 
another week was out. 

In three flying boats we took off carly Monday morning. I was 
mighty glad co be on my way, but I was also sorry to leave my friends 
on the island. My affection went beyond the face they had done 
so many wonderful things for us. I liked their spirit, the conscien- 
tious way they went about their patrols, and I liked the way they 
put up that hospital. College men for the most part, pharmacist’s 
mates by Navy grade, few of them knew anything about carpentry. 
Bur they put up that hospital in three days. They were up before 
dawn and they worked until dark. There's no 4o-hour week on that 
island. 


NEXT WEEK: pant 11 oF “PACIFIC MISSION” 
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It cleanses, conditions and colors 
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(continued) 
MARINE TACTICS 


Sirs: 

While his daddy works on the pro- 
duction line of an Oklahoma aircraft 
plant, Roy Dean Winchester pretends 
hhe is cleaning the Japs out of the trees 
in New Guinea—only in this ease, the 
Jap is a cat. In the first picture (below) 
ho tries to shake it from the branches, 
where you can see it perched near the 
top of the picture. Then, with true 
Marine tenacity, he grabs’ the cat by 
the tail and drags it down. In this same 
spirit our boys are wringing the tail of 
the Axis all over the world, 
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Cleans Toilets 


FAST ! 


For over 30 years, Sani-Flush has 
been the quick, easy, sanitary way 
to keep toilet bowls sparkling-clean, 
‘Use it at least twice a week. Every 
application cleans away recurring 
toilet germs and a cause of toilet 
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What did you do today 


... for Freedom? 


Today, at the front, he died... Today, what did you do? 
Next time you see a list of dead and wounded, ask yourself: 
“What have I done today for freedom? 
What can I do tomorrow that will save the lives of 
men like this and help them win the war?” 


To help you to do your share, the Government has organized the Citizens Service Corps as a part of local 
Defense Councils, with some war task or responsibility for every man, woman and child. Probably such a 
Corps is already at work in your community. If not, help to start one. A free booklet available through this 
magazine will tell you what to do and how to do it. Go into action today, and get the satisfaction of doing a 
needed war job welll EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 
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HERE'S THE ANSWER for every man who 
wants better shaves at low cost. Only 
25 now buys 18 of the keenest razor 
blades you ever used... Berkeley 
Blades! Switch today, Made of fine 
watch-spring steel; precision honed. 


Money-back guarantee! 


“= BAO 
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DOUBLE ENgE BLADES 


Consolidated Razor Blade Co.,Inc., Jersey City,N.J. 
+» Save steel, Make blades go farther. 
Pac dry with towel after every shave. Use 
lots of water with soap of shaving cream. 
po a a ae 


IF YOU WANT 
to subscribe to LIFE, write to 
F. D. PRATT, Circulation Manager 
LIFE—330 East 22nd Street 


jhicaro, Hlinoia 
AND ENCLOSE $4.50 


EYES TIRED? 


“TWO DROPS| 


a, & 


QUICK RELIEF 


Eyes tired? Do they amart and burn from overwork, 
‘sun, dust, wind, ack of sleep? Then soothe and refresh 
them the quick, easy way—use Murine. Just twodrops 
ineach eye. Right away Murine goes to work torelieve 

the discomfort of tired, burning eyes. 
‘Murine is a scientific blend of seven in- 
redients—safe,gentle—and oh, so 
soothing! Start using Murine today. 


URINE; 
vin EYES 


+ CLEANSES - REFRESHES 


SOOTHES 
+ Invest in America—Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
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PICTURES TO THE EDITORS 


(Continued) 


GLAMOR GIRL CHADWICK 


Sirs: 


Believe it or not, the little girl in the 
first picture (below) and the glamor girl 
in the last one are me! Thanks to your 
printing my birthday pieture 
my father year by year (LI 


ken with 


ea Fs < 
MARION AT 3 


MERE SHE IS 12 


1937), one of the producers of dextrose 


advertising campaign 
toillustrate the growth 
of a child. 


MARION CHADWICK 
New York, N.Y. 


ofes 


le and reuse: $5 per 


come as contributors but their work must tema 
basis and will be judged (and paid for) as such, Unsolicited 
malo amateur. will be 


‘neither acknowledged 
ions. “LLFE, will n 


PASS ALONG THIS COP 
TO A MAN IN THE 
ARMED FORCES 


LIFE has proved to be very 
jar among men in the 
armed forces stationed in 
the U.S. A recent survey 
shows that 63% of them 
read LIFE each week. 
Chances are that some man 
you know will be pleased 
to receive this copy when 
you have finished with it. 


Or turn it in to your near- 
est U.S.O. or canteen. 


What Le tmeameoons wo know about a Man... 


rm that he belongs 
to that gallant army without banners 
which shares with neighbors 

in the true American way . « 

that tho’ his mind is on winning the war, 


that when he drinks a toast 

to their romance 

he chooses a magnificent whiskey 
worthy of the occasion . . . 

that his taste for the 

“First in Quality” 

leads him inevitably to Old Schenley, 
America’s Mildest Bottled-in-Bond! 


he still remembers to be gallant to her, 
saluting her on St. Valentine's Day 
with “hearts” and flowers! 


= 
18 ne cease + 
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Straight Bourbon Whiskey — 100 Proof — This Whiske r Copyright 1943, Stagg-Finch Distillers Corporation, 
[rune is! Jack PEARL AND MORTON GOULD’S ORCHESTRA ON THE SCHENLEY CRESTA BLANCA WINE CARNIVAL, MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM EVERY WEDNESDAY EVENING } 


